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A just conception of the genius of the age, and of the objects 
which occupy and attract the general mind, is necessary to a correct 
inderstanding of our individual interest :—nor can we properly ap- 
preciate our social relations, and the duties which they require, with- 
out observing the progress of events, and the changes which these 


events are continually producing in the philosophy and pursuits of 


mankind. 

The obscure and patient labors of science, which for ages produced 
but little fruit, are now productive of results which excite emotions 
of wonder: the narrow horizon which bounded the vision of eommon 


minds has been enlarged ; new and more exalted views of man’s so- 


cial destiny have been opened; a desire to attain a higher degree of 


civilization prevails; and the spirit of discovery may be regarded as 
the genius of the age. Under the influence of this spirit much has 
ilready been achieved; but when we reflect that each successive dis- 
covery emits a ray of light which leads on to another, we are ready 
to conclude that our feet still linger upon the threshold of the 
temple, wherein are stored the rich treasures of nature ; and we re- 
joice in the hope that the time is near at hand when the veil which 
has so long concealed them from observation will be removed. 

hilanthro- 


The age is auspicious, and cheering to the hopes of the phi 
pist ; and, calculated to inspire him with a higher degree of zeal in 
the cause of humanity: but, it is subject to tendencies which if not 
observed and counteracted, will neutralize the benefits which we may 
gain by discovery. The successful researches of science are calculated 
to make men credulous in respect to whatsoever relates to new sources 
of human subsistence, or to the enlargement of the powers re- 
quired for their development. This tendency to admit whatsoever is 
affirmed, exposes men to the danger of confiding in facts which have 
been but superficially observed, or which, perhaps, never existed ; 
19 
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ind. moreover. to Ve Niislead by } lhions and pre judices, eroundless 


nd absurd in their nature 

The bold experimenter ind designing speculator, in opinions and 
property, are ever ready to take advantage of the credulity of others; and 
it is the office of science and philosophy to expose their false preten- 
sions, and prevent the mischiels which they design. There is anoth- 
er class, who, moved by vanity, and a love of the marvellous, draw 
upon their imaginations for facts, and publish them to the world as 
tr athe of great importance. As no mischief seems to be designed by 
this class of individuals, the y might be permitted to make themselves 
ridiculous, were it not th it their produc tions sometimes find a place 
in publications of established authority. and are consequently calcula- 
ted i oO give a false « oloring t o the history of the age. We have, from 
time to time, noted a number of these publications, and filed them 
away, as matters of reference, to be used at a proper time in the 
course of cur labors; and it has occurred to us that a few specimens 
might be interesting, and perhaps, profitable to our readers at present. 

The first that we shall notice, is an article in the ‘ Merchants’ 
Magazine,” published by Freeman Hunt, in the city of New York. 
The article is entitled, “ New Orteans :—Ils Trade and Commerce.” 
And as it does not appear to be credited to any other person, we in- 
fer that it was written by the editor. The following is the author’ 
account of the geography and hydrography of the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi :— 

The position of New Orleans, as a vast commercial emporium, is 
unrivalled, as will be seen by a single glance at the map of the United 
States. <As the de] ot of the West, and the half-way house of for- 
eign trade, it is almost impossible to anticipate its future magnitude, 

Take a view. for instance. of the immense regions known under the 
name of the Mississippi valley. Its boundaries on the west are the 
Rocky Mount: uins and Mexico; onthe south, the Gulf of Mexico; 
on the east, the p Pv tees Mountains; and onthe north, the lakes 
and the British possessions. It contains nearly as many square 
miles, and more tillable ground, than all continential Europe, and, if 
peopled as densely as England, would sustain a population of five 
hundred millions—more than half of the present inhabitants of the 
earth, Its surface is generally cultivable, and its soil rich, with 
a climate varying to suit all products, for home consumption or 
a foreign market. The Mississippi is navigable twenty-one hun- 
dred miles—passing a small portage, three thousand may be achieved. 
it embraces the productions of many climates, and a mining country 
abounding in coal, lead, iron and copper ore, all found in veins of won- 
derful richness. The Missouri stretches thirty-nine hundred miles 
to the Great Falls, among the Flat Foot Indians, and five thousand 
from New Orleans. The Yellow Stone, navigable for eleven hundred 
miles, the Platte for sixteen hundred, and the Kansas for twelve hun- 
dred, are only tributaries to the latter river. The Ohio is two thou- 
sand miles to Pittsburgh, receiving into her bosom from numerous 
streams the products of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, 


Western Virginia, Tennessee, Indiana and Thin 101s. The Arkansas, 


Big Black, Yazoo, Red River, and many others, afl pouring their 
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The Age Of Discovery 1] 


wealth imto the main artery, the Mississippi, upon whose mighty cu 
rent it floats down to the grand reservoir, New Orleans.” , 

Now, it must be admitted that, here are some of the most marve! 
ous discoveries of the age. First, we are informed that the im 
mense region known under the name of the Mississippi Valley, cor 
tains nearly as Many square miles as continental Euro -” Lieutenant 
Maury, who is regarded as high authority, estimates the basin of th 
Mississippi to contain an area of only 982,000 square miles: and a 
cording to McCulloch, Europe embraces an area of 3.684.841 square 
miles. 

It is possible, however, that th 
the difference in the size of the two countries, and yet conclude that 
he might use the expression “ nearly as large,” with propriety. And 
indeed, it would not be difficult to find authority for such license in 
many of the speeches and newspaper articles published in the United 
States. Having made the valley of such vast dimensions, it was ne- 
cessary to make the rivers correspond so as to afford navigation to all 
its parts; and he proceeds to inform us that * the Mississippi is nay 
igable twenty-one hundred miles — passing a small portage, thre: 
thousand may be achieved.”” We suppose the portage referred to i 
at the falls of St. Anthony, near the parallel of 45 dee. north latitude 
ind long. about 93 deg. west of Greenwich. Now, it is linpossibl 
to conceive how a navigation of nine hundred miles can be achieved 
on the Mississippi, above the falls of St. Anthony, otherwise than by 
making a number of trips up and down the river. For according t 
ar lake Itaska is situate about 13 minutes north of the pari allel 

f 47 degrees ; and longitude about 95 degrees west; this lake is fed 
by five small creeks, which, he Says, are the sources of the Missis 
sippl. Owing to a bend in the river, the sources of some of its tri 
butaries are probably more remote from the falls than lake Itaska ; 
but it may be safely affirmed that, the distance-from the falls of St 
Anthony to the most remote source of the Mississippi, is less thar 
three hundred miles. ‘The author informs us that the Kansas is navi- 
gable twelve hundred miles. Now, by reference to Colton’s late map 
it will be perceived that about one half this distance will reach the 
extreme source of this stream: and, unfortunately, no part of it al- 
fords navigation of much value. The Platte, he says, is navigabl 
1,600 miles. According to Fremont it is 900 miles, by land travel, 
from the mouth of the Platte to the South Pass, which is beyond the 
extreme source of this river. Col. Fremont made two aitempts to 
descend the Platte, and finally abandoned it as impracticable. The 


following is the account of his last effort at the junction of the north 


and south branches, about 450 miles from its mouth. ‘“ At thi age 

{ had determined to make another atte mpt to descend the P latte 
water, and accordingly spent two days in constructing a bull boat.- 
Men were sent out on the evening of our arrival, the necessary num- 
ber of bulls killed, and their skins brought to the camp. Four of the 
best of them were strongly sewed together with buffalo sinew, and 
stretched over a basket frame of willow. The seams were then cov 
ered with ashes and tallow, and the boat left exposed to the sun for 
the greater part of one day, which was sufficient to dry and contract 


1e author may have been aware of 
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the skin, and make the whele work solid and strong. It had a round 
bow. was eight feet lone and five broad, and drew with four men 
about four inches water. On the morning of the 15th we embarked 


in our hide boat—Mr. Preuss and myself, with two men. We drag- 
ved her over the sands for three or four miles, and then left her on a 
bar, and abandoned entirely all further attempts to navigate this river.” 
We are further informed by the author of this article, that *‘ the Mis- 
falls, among the Flat Foot In- 
| iat “the Yellow Stone is navi- 
gable for 1,100 miles ; and ‘the Ohio is 2,000 miles to Pittsburgh.” 
We have not exposed the errors of this article for the pur 
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pose ol 
calling in question the general correctness of the matter published 11 
the éxcellent work from which we make the extract ; but, for the pur- 
pose of vindicating the intelligence of the American people. Th 
- Merchants’ Magazine,” as we are informed, has an extensive circu 
lation in Great Britain, and probably on the continent of Europe. 
What must foreigners think of the intelligence of a people whose 
leading journalists publish suc h absurdities in respect to the geogra 
phy of the country, in which they lives And besides this, such works 
as the ** Merchants’ Magazine” will be sought for as a treasure, by 
the future historian : and how will the people of this country, in the 
next century, account ler our ignorance of the geographical extent ol 
the Valley of the Mississippi. The publication of such statements. 
in works so respectable as the ‘‘Merchants’ Mavazine,”’ is cal ulated 
to destroy all confidence in every thing that is published respecting 
the resources or conditi yn of this or other countries. 

Governor Seabrook of South Carolina, it seems, has also made dis- 
le than those published in the Merchants 
Magazine. In an essay onthe * Agricultural and Physical Capaci- 
ties of South Carolina,” prepared at the request of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, a portion of which we find in De Bow’s Commercial 
Review. Governor Seabrook says, * South Carolina includes 30,213 
square miles, or 19,435,680 acres. Of this area, there is as little land 
in one body, the high 


coveries not less remarkab 


est authorities assure us, unsusceptable of re- 
munerating culture as the United States can furnish.’ The meaning 
of this sentence is not very obvious. We are not informed what is 
considered a remuneration for cultivating land in South Carolina: but 
we venture the opinion that, if a discovery has been made whereby 
the 6,000,000 acres of pine land in that State, can be made to yield 
a remuneration equ il to a like quantity of the poorest land in Illinois 
it is not less important to the human family than was the discovery of 
this continent ; and the author is entitled to as much gratitude from 
mankind, and to as high a nitch in the temple of fame as Columbus. 
For who can estimate the benefits that must be derived from a re- 
munerating culture of the hitherto unproductive lands, not only of 
South Carolina, but of every part of the habitable globe ? ‘ 

In another place, the author says, ‘the pine lands embracing about 
6,000,000 of acres, constitute the most neglected section of the State. 
While in some quarters, they are erroneously regarded as valuabl 
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for the abundance and quality of their timber. in others the belief i 
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qually unsound, that their productive capacit linited to pl 
which flourish solely in a thin and feeble soil.‘ 





thi ilhits re lations 
it is a district of country of immeasurable value to our community, 
will hereafter be attempted to be shown.” It would seem that the 
author could find nothing worthy of being compared to these pin 
lands, and consequently, uses the word “immeasurable,” to denot 
their incalculable value. Unless the reader has travelled over th pine 

lands of South Carolina, he will be totally incapable of a 
eaves that has imparted to them such immense value 

As evidence that the discovery of the agricultural and physical ca- 


pacities of South Carolina are very recent, we notice the following 


fucts, which are found in the essay from which we have quoted. The 
author tells us that “the estimated number of acres in cultiv: tion, in 
1840, was 1,221,000; at present it does not exceed 2.000.000. or 
about one tenth of her arable land.’ And we learn from atable, pub- 
lished as a note to the ssay, that the value of exports from the city 
of Charleston in the five years e nding with the ye r 1827, was $1,014 
105 more than that of the e xports in the five vex rs ending with thx 
year 1847. Now, doubtless, if these discoveries had been known du 

ne the last period of five years, there would have been a great in 
crease in the value of the « x port ; from Charleston; but it would seen 
that these extraordinary discoveries are so recent that the people oi 
South Carolina have not had time to reap from them the vast benefits 
which they promise to afford. For, we learn from the table before- 
mentioned, that the value of the exports from Charleston, in 1820 
when the quantity of land in cultivation was 1,221,000 acres, was $%,.- 
690.530; and, that the e xports in 1847 was $7,873,038 ; showing « 
Saal of $817,492 in twenty-seven years, notwithstanding an in- 
crease of about sixty per cent. in the quantity of land in cultivation. 
I’rom these facts we conclude that the discoveries made in South Car- 
olina were much needed, to prevent a further decline in her exports 
and to arrest the removal of her population to other States. 

The remarks of the author in regard to the climate and location of 
the State of South Carolina, are just; and we freely admit that, in 
these respects, she is not surpa issed, pe rhaps, by any State in the 
Union. South Carolina has, also, some louie mt land, and much that 
is susceptible of improvement; but we strongly suspect that the au- 
thority upon which Governor Seabrook relies, is but little better than 
that which we have noticed in respect to the geography of the Valley 
ft the Mississippi. 

South Carolina has been settled more than a century and a half—she 
possesses Many eminent advantages, and yet, we are informed that 
only about one-te *nth part of her arable land is in cultivation; the value of 
her exports have declined;* and we learn from the census of 1840, that 
her population increased but little more than two per cent. in the ten 
years preceding that date. This, according to our calculation, is to be 
regarded as a loss of about thirty per cent.—the increase of popula- 
tion in the United States being about thirty-three per cent. in the same 


Ve have seen a statement which we believe shows an increase in the value of 
exports from Charleston, for the year 1848—but we are unable to state the amour 
we have mislaid the article 
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period, Now, ii aly one can dis over the true cause of this dex line, 
in the population and commerce of South Carolina, and point out a 
remedy which he can induce her citizens to adopt, his name will deserve 
a place among those who have been the greatest benefactors of the 
State. 


Great discoveries have also been made in Alabama. We iind an ar- 
ticle in the August number of the Commercial Review, which appears 
to have been taken from the National Intelligencer, in which the wri- 
ter informs us that, the facts which he is about to develop will, he thinks, 
astonish himself. Under the head of Propuecri3ans, he commences with 
the following paragraph: ‘*To regardalone the ascertained value and ex- 
tent of the surplus products of Alabama, which we ship off, compared 
with those of other States, omitting an estimate of our own heavy 
consumption of corn, wheat, hogs, cattle, sheep, timber, cotton con- 
sumed in home manulactures, value of negroes raised, and horses and 
mules raised, which would amount to several millions—confining our- 
self to the surplus productions, I say we will, I think, do so with some 
astonishment as associated with it must be the effort to estimate the 
vastness of the capital employed to produce it.’ And true enough, 
1e author has stated some facts, well calculated to astonish not only 
timself, but the reader also. We notice the following as specimens. In 
glancing at her wealth, and what Alabama has done to promote the 
National welfare, he says: “She has paid to Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, &c, enormous sums for the three hundred thousand negroes 
she owns.”’ The people of Alabama will doubtless be astonished at 
this statement ; for they will be much puzzled, we think, to understand 
in what way Alabama has paid Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, the 
value of the negroes that they themselves owned, and brought with 
them when they moved to the State; and the value of such as have 


al 
ul 
} 
i 


been born upon the soil, 

In another paragraph, he says, “ the capital invested in foreign and 
domestic commerce, city and town property, houses, canals and _rail- 
roads, manufactories, banking and insurance, iron and coal mining, 
timber trade, steamboats and shipping, with the increased value of 
land by clearing, fencing, Xc., value of slaves, live stock, and money 
hoarded, is very large in the aggregate amount, an estimate of which 
I scarcely dare mention.” 

In his list of ‘¢ such internal improvements as are already comple- 
ted’? he mentions the Muscle Shoals canal, 35 3-4 miles in length, and 
the Huntsville canal, 16 miles. Unfortunately these works have long 
been completed, in more than one sense of the term. Congress gave 
to the State of Alabama, certain lands for the purpose of constructing 
a canal around the Muscle Shoals : the proceeds of these lands, prob- 
ably about $700,000, was expended upon the work ; the expenditure 
of the money was complete; the end of the improvement was complete ; 
and the abandonment of the use of the canal is complete also. The last 
official act of the canal commissioners, which we remember, was _ that 
of taking the iron fastenings, hinges, &c., from the locks; this was 
some eight or nine years ago, and since then the Muscle Shoals canal 
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has been complele we believe, in all respects. The Huntsville. ol 
more properly, the Indian Creek canal, was projected by one of the 
most intelligent and enterprising citizens of the State, and was so far 
completed as to be used for the transportation of produce for several 
years: but in those days the people of Alabama seemed to entertain 
the opinion that whatever they paid for transportation, or travel, on 
public works, was so much lost; and tolls on canals, and fare on rail- 
roads, were as odious in their estimation, as was black mail in former 
times to the Southeron Scots. A canal in such a country could not be 
kept long in operation ; and we believe that this was also abandoned 
about the time that the Muscle Shoals canal was finally completed. 

The people in the region of the Tennessee river however, would 

have little cause to regret the failure of the Muscle Shoals canal, if 
the authors account of the navigation of that river, were true. Ina 
table showing the distance that the several rivers of the State are re- 
spectively navigable, he informs us that the Tennessee river is navi- 
gable for the largest class steamers for 1300 miles!! Surely he must 
have studied geography and navigation, in the same school with the 
writer for the Merchants’ Magazine ; for his estimate of the length 
and capacity of rivers appear to be based upon the same principles. 

Here is a speciman of the descriptive powers of the Author. 
‘From Tuscaloosa, on the Warrior, in the direction of Selma, on the Ala- 
bama, are bituminous coal-fields and iron ere, with marble and hard 
and soft lime stone in rich and inexhaustible profusion, immediately 
on navigable streams. The lands are covered with splendid forests of 
white oak, cypress, pine, cedar, mulberry, hickory, &c. Water pow- 
er is unlimited and neverfailing.’ 

That each of these mineral and vegetable productions are found in 
Alabama is true, but a stranger to the Staite, who reads this para- 
graph, will naturally suppose that they all abound every where, min- 
gled together in the utmost profusion. But we will venture to affirm 
that no one who shall ever travel through Alabama will be able to 
recognise the country from this description. Water power is abun- 
dant in some particular districts, but it is nowhere found without 
limit. And it is a peculiar characteristic of the streams in many 
parts of the state that, they are subject to fail in the summer and fall 
seasons. The writer of this article has crossed the Black Warrior 
river at the falls, near the city of Tuscaloosa, dry shod, with no other 
contrivance than a fence rail, or a short pole thrown across the prin- 
cipal stream, that flowed between the rocks. And in some of the 
best neighborhoods of the state he has known stock water and even 
drinking water fail. 

The author concludes his article by giving a flattering account of 
the spirit of improvement which prevails in Alabama. Hear what he 
says upon this subject. “In conclusion, I feel the utmost pleasure in 
announcing to the friends of progress every where that, amongst many 
of those who have violently opposed all measures for encouragement 
of enterprise and the increase of facilities for the development of our 
resources moreactively and profitably, practical experience has expos- 
ed to them their errors, and now, in the most cordial manner, the 
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t disting hed well many of the masses of their portion of 

t 
he people, are uniting with the other portion in the most liberal and 
enlightened disposition to meet the ca'ls of the whole pe ople for the 


purposes alluded 

We rejoice sincers ly to lear n th: ut the pe ople of Al 
ing to entertain more enlightened views in respect to the true princi- 
and hope that the author is better inform- 


ples of political economy ; ant O} 
ed in regard to the state of the public mind, than he appears to have 
been in respect to the geography and natural resources of the coun- 


try. 


abama are begin- 


‘esting discovery has recently been made in res- 


It seems that an inter 
improvements, 


pect to the amount of money invested in internal 
manufactures and mining by the state of Missouri. 

We find it stated in a Southern paper that, “‘at the late fair of the 
York, some highly interesting details were 
given of the state of pudlic improvement, and manufactures in the 
1 which (says the intelligent editor) we gather 
And in his statement of the amount invested in 
in the respective states ol 


‘Missouri, i 


American Institue, in New 


Southern states, “fron 
the following facts.” 
nternal improvements and manufactures, 
the South, we find the following interesting information, ‘ 
is estimated has invested in internal improvements, mines and manu- 

ctures $85,000,000!!!" 

ha this statement it seems was made 
suppose that the merican Institute, composed 
York, has considered this grave hoax as worthy of being published 
with its transactiens, for the benefit of science, and of the future histo- 
rian. The following is a list of the works of internal improvement, 
in Missouri, so far as they have come to our knowledge, viz: five 
McAdamized roads, commencing at the city of St. Louis, neither of 
which, we believe, are in use more than about five miles from the 
city limits ; a rail road now in progress of construction from Inde- 
pendence to the Missouri river, a distance of about three miles ; and 
certain improvements made on the Osfige river which have cost about 
$18,570. These constitute the extent of our public improvements 
(common roads and bridges excepted) so far as we are informed. 
Manafacturing and mining are probably each slightly in advance of in- 
ternal improvement in Missouri; but we have no means of ascertain- 
ing the amount invested in either, we think however, that we might 
venture to aflirm that $2,000,000 would cover the amount invested 
in both these pursuits. 

How such articles, as these we have noticed, find a place in publi- 
Magazine, the Commercial 


» on * authority.”’> And we 
wise men of New 


cations so respectable as the Merchants’ 
Review, and the National Intelligencer, is to us unaccountable. 

It is not presumable that the able conductors of either of these 
journals would publish anonnymous articles without examining thei: 
merits ; but whether such articles be subjected to examination or not 
the world has a right to consider them as adopted and endorsed, by 
the publisher : he receives pay from his patrons, and is justly charge- 
able with the folly that such articles contain, or the mischief which 
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they may produce. 
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The habit of magnifying, and manufacturing facts. which seems to 
be gaining ground in the United States, is calculated to corrupt the 
moral sense—the divine test of truth—and subject the judgement to 
the influence of self interest and passion. A false, or imperfect state 
of facts being assumed as the basis of reasoning, the conclusions which 
follow must necessarily be erroneous, and lead the individual from the 
paths of virture and wisdom. Party spirit and the licenciousness of po- 
litical newspapers have done much to vitiate the morals, and even 
the language of the age. So far from seeking for truth, the political 
partizan conceals or denies such facts as tend to expose the unsound- 
ness of his doctripes ; while he magnifies every circumstance calcula- 
ted to sustain them. ‘This vice, thongh in some degree modified is 
diffused throughout the community. As a mode of expression, the 
positive degree seems likely to become obsolete: a thing simply good 
or bad is considered unworthy of the notice of the essayist, or public 
speaker ; their wares must : I] possess qualities which can only be de- 
noted by the superlative degree, and frequently, this, falls far below 
their conceptions of merit : and consequently they feel the necessity 
of calling to their assistance such terms as the immeasurable, the un- 
paralleled, and the infinite. This licencious mode of expression pre- 
vails in familiar conversation; and even in polite circles scarcely any- 
thing is spoken of, which does not possess qualities superior to every 
degree of comparison. 


ART. U1.--THE MOSQUITO QUESTION 


As this is a question which at present threatens to interrupt the 
amicable relations existing between the United States and Great 
Britain, we shall undertake to give a general examination to it. in all 
its historical facts and commercial bearings. If we succeed in this, 
we, perhaps, can predict with certainty to what future events, if any. 
this mooted question will give birth. We may, perhaps, in advance, 
premise that we are none of those who have serious apprehensions 
that the peace of the world will be disturbed by two nations, the 
most commercial, enlightened, and powerful of the earth, going to 
war about the inhospitable and insalubrious Mosquito shore, which is 
entirely unfit for the residence of the white man, and now only roam- 
ed over by a few thousand of lawless negroes, zamboes and savages. 
All that is necessary to bring this vexed question to a happy issue, 
is, that our own government exercise firmness ith prudence; and 
neither give nor take unnecessary offence. 
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The British pretension to the Mosquito shore, has its origin in 
events that took place nearly two hundred years ago, and not in the 
crowning of a half negro savage by the commissary of the Bishop of 
Jamaica, on the 7th of May, 1845, in St. John’s Church, Belize, as 
King of the Mosquitoes, as is the generally received opinion. Oliver 
Cromwell, while Protector of the Commonwealth of England. sent 
out an expedition in 1656, against the Spanish West Indies. This 
expe lition conquered Jamaica in the same year, which gave the Eng- 
lish the first foothold inthe West Indies, and which formed a basis for 
their future operations. Some three years subsequent tothe conquest of 
Jamaica, some Englishmen landed on the peninsula of Yucatan, for 
the purpose of cutting and carrying away logwood ; and afterwards 
the Mosquito shore, and the shores of the Bay of Honduras were vis- 
itéd for similar purposes. As the climate of the entire shore is very 
unhealthy, the Spaniards had not established themselves upon the 
coast, but had contented themselves with the conquest and settlement 
of the rich, populous and healthy districts in the interior on the tab! 
lands. The then recent conquests of the Spaniards, and the horrid 
atrocities attending it, were yet fresh in the memories of the savages. 
Even those in the recesses of the forest. and along the coast. whom 
poverty and an inhospitable climate had shielded from the cupidity and 
rapacity of the invader, having heard of the fate of their brethren, in 
the rich and populous districts of the interior, and dreading a similar 
fate, hated the very name of Spaniard, and were ready to welcome 
any stranger who would, or promised to, protect them against the 
cruel Spaniai Is. England and Spain then being at war, the natives 
of the coast invite: 
tility to the Spanis 


e 


the English to the shores, and swore eternal hos- 
1, and everlastir friendship to the English. Es- 
tablishments were made | ry the > ng 

Bay of Campeat hy, y Teer uras, and the Mosquito shore. Soon 
ifter the death of Cromwell, the Mosquite King placed himself unde: 
the protection of Charles the Second, through the British Governor 
of Jamaica, and stipulated in case of war between England and Spain, 
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sh under these circumstances. on 


to act as an ally of the former, declaring at the same time, implacable 
hatred and revenge against the whole Spanish race. 

‘he first British settlements were made near Cape Catoche, in Yu- 
eatan, and Laguna de Terminos, in Campeachy. In 1670, in a treaty 
with Spain, the privilege of cutting and carrying away logwood is se- 
eured to the English. But the Spaniards, ascertaining that under 
these stipulations the English were making permanent settlements in 
the country and erecting fortifications, captured in 1672 all the Eng- 
lish ships found carrying logwood, and in 1680 expelled by a Spanish 
force sent there for the purpose, the English from Laguna de Termi- 


nos. England looked upon these eee of the Spanish, as a 


gross violation of treaty y stip ulations ; but the Spaniards were prompt- 
ed to it by the character of the settlements made by the English, and 
by the report of Sir Thomas Lynch, Governor of Jamaica, transmit- 
ted to King Charies IJ., in 1671, in which he states, “ That the Eng- 
lish had done every act that constituted the right of possessio mn in the 
first settlers, with full rignts of sovereignty, in all places held:”” But 
still more by a proclamation, vindie: iting the right af the English to 
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the country, and giving regulations for the security of the settle- 
ments, issued in 1072, by Sir Thomas Modytord, successor ol Sil 
Thomas Lyn *h 5 for which proclamation he received the approbation 
of the Lords of the Privy Council. 

It seems from the report of the Governor of Jamaica in 1671 that 
the trade in mahogany and logwood from the settlements made on the 
Spanish American continent, was ‘so important, and annually in 
creased His Majesty’s customs, and the national commerce, more than 
any other of His Majesty’s colonies.” This commerce had sprung up 
since the passage of statutes 13 and 14 Charles Il. which repealed the 
statute of Elizabeth, passed nearly one hundred years before, prohibi- 
ting the importation and use of logwood. The various colors pro- 
duced by dying with it, when first used, proving very fugacious, the 
statute of Elizabeth was passed to prohibit its importation and use. 
The dyers of England pretending at the accession of Charles II. to 
have discovered the art of fixing the colors made of logwood, pro- 
cured the repeal of the prohibition. The demand for the dye-wood, crea- 
ted by the repeal, led the British to endeavor to get possession of the 

yuntries producing it, and has ever since made them so tenacious ot 
maintaining the foothold they acquired for the purpose. Oster sibly 
they acquired a mere temporary privilege, carefully stipulated for by 
s | 
i 


reaty, but with them it was a predetermination to swell that privi- 


lere to an ultimate sovereignty over the territory; in which, as we shal] 

e. they were often baulked; sometimes they even abandoned their 
pretensions, but only to re-1ssert them ata more favorable opportunity. 

The expulsion of the English from Campeachy by the Spanish in 
1GS0 was not followed by any definite resuit. As far as we are ad- 
vise 1, Charles i. having surrenders l himselt Lo deb iuciier } 
ing himself from the cares of Government, in which he took no in 
terest, ¢ xcept it might be in ht tricues with Louis XIV. of France ; 


l free 


the civil troubles in the latter part of his reign; the accession o 
James II; the Revolution of 1688; and the events that placed thie 
Prince of Orange on the throne, al seem to have prevented the Brit- 
ish king and people from takfng any notice of the logwood and ma- 


i . 


hogany question, and retaliating the alleged insult of the Spanis! 

c pturing their vessels freichted with logwood, and driving the Eng- 
lish from Campeachy. At least we have not been able to find any 
acts, thatlook like retaliation. The claim of the English to the right 
of sovereignty over the coasts visited for the purpose of procuring 
mahogany and logwood is asserted in the diplomatic correspondence, 
and placed, for the first time ‘ upon the original consent of the inde- 
pendent and primitive oct up ! ta’? whom they a le ge ine pi I ish had 
never subdued, and over whom they had never exercised any authori- 
ty. This pretension the Spanish Government always resisted, and 
with what success will appear hereafter. In 1717 the Spanish Min- 
ister, the Marquis de Monteleone, protested against the English settle- 
ments at La Isla de Triste, Laguna de Terminos, and Campeachy, de- 
clairing *‘ that if in the course of eight months, they do not le we the 


said places they shall be treated as pirates.” As nothing decisive 
occurred, between the parties until the treaty of London, concluded 
onthe 14th of July, 1786, we will omit the history of the intervening 
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time, except so much as relates to the history of the Mosquito coun- 
try. 

We have already stated the action of the person who claimed to be 
the Mosquito King, who, through the Gevernor of Jamacia, placed 
the country under the protection of Charles Il. The exact year is 
not known, but it must have been between 1663 and 1667. No reg- 
ular English settlement was formed until about the year 1749. From 
1730 to 1738 the coast was occasionally visited by ships from Belize 
and Jamaica, to trade in logwood, mahogany and turtle shell. About 
the latter year the Spanish captured some British ships trading on 
this coast, which caused the war of 1739 which continued to the peace 
of 1748. Prior to 1730 we have no accounts except that the Mos- 
quito shore was the refuge of the English and Scotch buccaneers. 
Blewlields, one of these pirates has given his name to one of the prin- 
cipal rivers of the coast. Here the buccaneers retreated from the 
gulfs and seas of the north and east, and trom the Pacific on the west. 
Here they fitted out their expeditions and enlisted the mongrel people 
of the shore to engage in their enterprises. In 1749 Captain Robert 
HH ) leson procee l “cd Ww ith ohne hun ire | men, draited from the troops 
at Jamaica and took possession of Black river, on the Mosquito coas 


] } 


‘rected a fort, mounted it with cannon, hoisted the British flag, an 


permanently established a garrison. The Governor of Jamaica, aiso 


appointed Justic 's of the Peace, ‘wit i authority to decide upon com- 
mercial questions, of contracts and of debts.” “In 1756 war was re- 
newed between Enz! land Spain. Inthe treaty of peace conclu- 
ded between the two powers Paris, in 1703, in the 17th article it 
was stipulated as follows: 


* His Britannic Majesty shall eause to be demolished all the fort 
‘ealions which his subjects shall have erected in the Bay of Hondu- 
‘ras, and other places of the territory of Spain in that part of the world 
‘four months after the ratificati n of the present treaty : And His 
Catholic Majesty shall not permit His Britannic Majesty’s subjects 
or their workmen, to be disturbed ®r molested under any preten 


‘whatsoever, in said places in their occupation of cutting, loadin 


D o and 

carrying away logwood; and for this purpose they may build with- 
‘out hindrance, and occupy without interruption, the houses and 
‘magazines necessary for them, for their families and their effects. 


** And His Catholic Majesty assures to them, by this article, the full 
‘enjoyment of those advantages and powers on tke Spanish coasts 
} } 


‘and territories, as avove stipulate 


‘tion of the present treaty. 


4 


; 7 ae 
immediately atter the ratilica- 


So plain and explicit were the provisions of this treaty, that the 


British Government at first saw no subterfuge by which to evade carry- 
ing out its provisions. Hence in the following y ear, to wit: 1764, it 
gave orders for demolishing the fort at Black river, and withdrawing 
the garrison to Jamacia. Otway the British superintendant refused 
or neglected to obey this order; his conduct was approved, and the 
British denied, that the stipulations of the 17th article of the treaty 


ef 1763, had any appli tion to the Mosquito shore.. 
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\- It seems the failure to perform the stipulations, above referred to, 
was entirely owing to the representations of the persens attached to 





~ 





re 7 the establishment onthe Mosquito coast. The negotiations just con- 
d § cluded had alarmed them, and hence they would avail themselves of 
is 6g any subterfuge that would delay the execution of the provisions of 
- the treaty, and give them time to fortify themselves in England and 
no i cnthecoast. The British Government admitted their subterfuge, + 
ec & and commenced discussing with Spain the question as to the extent 4 ie 
t of the application of said article in the treaty. In the meanwhile the Pad | 
r = settlers were not idle. They began to purchase lands from the Indi- 4 
e t ans, and began to plant sugar canes, and cultivate cotton, cocoa and 4 
- = other articles. ‘ Eight of the principal settlers purchased a tract of ves 
; ¢ land said to contain a gold mine, lying on the banks of the Polloy Sy 
- river, and extending in length about seventy miles, and thirty miles mt 
in breadth on each side of it, known by the name of iberapoyer.’’* Hts 
: = Their object in buying this tract, and representing that it contained at 
. gold, was to associate with them capitalists in England, and through pa 
the latter to acquire influence over the actions of the government. fe” 
q Col. Lawrie was sent to England for this purpose, and in case he suc- > 
ceeded, to procure the establishment of a colonial gyovernment. He am 
= was graciously received by Lord Hillsborough, then His Majesty’s pt 
. f Secretary of State, who approved his plan and assured him _protec- hh 
4 tion. Mi 





The assurances of Lord Hillsborough, in 1772, enabled him to accom- 
plish his object. The new proprietors obliging the original proprietors 
to obtain a renewal and cortirmation of their first grant in legal form, 
by lease and re-lease, and to enter the deeds in the records ol the set- 
tlement of Black river. 

The Spanish, in the mean time, failing to obtain the execution « 
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the provisions of the treaty of Paris, began to annoy the settlers by ki 
sea and land, but, except keeping them in a constant state of alarm, A 
did them but little real injury. mF 
In January, 1775, George and Isaac, sons of the Mosquito King, a 
and several chiefs, arrived in London. Among other things the object i 
of their visit was to obtain a correction of the crime often practiced + 
by English ships, of carrying away natives and selllngthem in North F 
America for slaves. A 
During their visit in England, Lord Dartmouth gave a new system 4 id 
p 9 


of administration for the settlement, which fell but little short of a 
colonial government. In January, 1776, young George, his brother and 
the other chiefs, took passage on board the Morning Star, Capt. Miller, 1 
ound from London to the Mosquito shore. The Spanish government, 
apprised of the visit of these chiefs, their objects, and the success of 














their mission, had fitted out two guardas costas, (literally coast guards, iF 
that is, revenue cutters) to intercept this vessel. She accidentaly Kt 
touched at Cape Gracias « Dios, where she landed George and his com- Z 
panions, and then proceeded to Black river, her place of destination ; 3 
here the two cruisers fell in with and captured her. When Colonel | 
Lawrie arrived, who about this time was appointed Superintendant of \ 
the settlement, he found it much distressed and dispirited by the cap- i. 
*McGregor’s Progress of America Vol. 1 p 744. : 
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ture of the Mornin ter, and the desertion of their slaves through 
Spanish instigation. : 
The navigation of the coast had now become extremely insecure. 
During that and the following year, 1777, two Spanish cuardas costas 
seized a Jamaica vessel at Pearl Quay Lagoon, made prize of another 
belonging to Capt. John Campbell, at Blewfields, burnt there a third on 
ed on the Corn Islands, carried away a large quan- 
tity of goods. Property on shore was not more secure, In July and 


} 


the stocks, land 


August, 1776, a large body of negroes deserted, and a general disaf- 
fection appeared among those who remained. Martial law was declared 
and an almost entire suspension of business took place. In addition 
to this, the settlers on the coast were kept inaconstant state of alarm, 
by rumors from time to time of the fitting out of a Spanish armament 
against the coast. 

A correspondence was detected, and sent to London, between 
the Spanish Governor of Panama, an English trader, and an Indian 
chief, concerting measures to attack the settlement. Rumors were 
also afloat of the Spanish erecting fortifications at the mouth of the 
Rio San Juan. Under the alarm and excitement produced by these 
events and reports, the Superintender.t asked the British government 
for a block-house, arms, ammunition, and a few pieces of artillery.- 
Lord George Germaine, then Secretary of State, sent, through the 
Governor of Jamaica, a severe rebuke of the Superintendent, for having 
made the request, ‘‘as being in direct contradiction to the 17th Art. 
of the treaty of Paris.”’ This conduct of Lord Germaine, has since 
been much censured by British writers, and the conduct of the Su- 
perintendant, ( which never was questioned) defended. 

In 1779, a daring Englishman, named Tery, then in the pay of Spain, 
landed, in a Spanish vessel, on the southern part of the coast, and at- 
tempted, by presents, to win over the chiefs occupying the souther: 
parts of the coast, to the interests of Spain, and to induce them to de- 
pose George the King and place his cousin Eugene in his stead, under 
the protection of Spain, and drive the English settlers out of the coun- 
try. No important result grew out of this attempt, 

‘In the spring of 1780, the Governor of Jamaica ordered an attack 
to be made on the Spaniards on Lake Nicaragua, with orders that the 
Superintendent and settlers on the Mosquito coast should form part 
of the expedition. 

While the great body of the settlers and the Superintendent were 
absent in the interior, on the abortive expedition against Nicaragua, a 
body of Spaniards from Truxillo, (pronounced Tru-heel-yo) in Hen- 
duras, attacked the defenceless settlement, put the settlers to flight, 
destroyed the sugar and provision plantations and then returned to 
Truxillo. The negroes, left to themselves, seized upon what property 
was left and declared themselves free. Subsequently, this revolt was 
suppressed by Maj. Hoare, and Capts. Farrell and O’Brian, who had 
been expelled from Yucatan, and then resided on Roattan Island. By 
granting some of the ring-leaders freedom the rest submitted. 

In March 1782 there were but twenty one regular English soldiers 
left at Black river bank. On the 5th of that month, the Spanish in- 
vested it by sea, by three schooners, two sloops, twogallies, and pet- 
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tyaugers. On the 15th, Spanish forces consisting of 1350 foot, 100 
horse. and 300 Indians advanced from the south. by Black river: on 
the 29th, 1000 more advanced from the west, on the following day: a 
Spanish line-of-battle ship and a frigate came to anchor of For 
ling, and under a heavy fire from the Fort, landed 500 men. 
pose these forces the fnglish superintendant had only 21 regular sol- 
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diers, the settlers, their negroes, and some hundreds of Indians. all 
badly supplied with arms, without ammunition, and without provisions, 
On the 30th he spiked the guns of Fort Dalling, and effected a retreat 
tothe town of Black river bank, Captain Douglass of the militia who 
commanded the town, was c iptured by the Spaniards. On the 31st, a 
council of war was held, in pursuance of which aretreat was made, 
which was finally effected, attended with great distress from want of 
food, clothing, and from sickness, to Cape Gracias a Dios, ( pronounc- 
ed Grath’-yas ah De-ose’. ) 

In the month of August, Admiral Rodney then commanding the 
British fleet in the West Indies, despatched from Jamaica a small 
squadron with troops, arms, stores, provisioas, and presents for the 
Indians, to the assistance of the fugitives at Cape Graciasa Dios ; 
where the superintendant was found together with the settlers, Indians 
and negroes, numbering in all 800. On the 26th af August the ex- 
pedition set out, and on the 28th, were joined at Plantain River by 
some freemen and negroes ; and also by Capt. J. Campbell, who with 
150 negroe volunteers had attacked and taken fort Dalling from the 
Spaniards. On the 29th, the whole body amounting to 1000 men ad- 
vanced to the Bluff at the mouth of Black river, and on the 30th en- 
camped opposite the town. The Spaniards opened a conference with 
Colonel Despard, which ended in a capitulation on the 31st—of the 
town, and 715 men and officers as prisoners of war. During the inter- 
val from the surrender of the town, to the treaty of 1783, no event 
of any importance took place on the coast. 

On the 3d of September 1783, a definitive treaty of peace was 
signed at Versailles, between the English, and Spanish Plenipotentia- 
ries; the sixth article of said treaty is as follows: 

“The intention of the two High Contracting parties being to pre- 
vent, as much as possible all the causes of complaint, and misunder- 
standing heretofore occasioned by the cutting of wood for dyeing, or 
logwood ; and several English settlements having been formed and ex- 
tended, under that pretence, upon the Spanish Continent, it is express- 
ly agreed, that His Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall have the right 
of cutting, loading and carrying away logwood, in the district lying 
between the river Wallis or Balize, and Rio Hondo, taking the course 
of said two rivers for unalterable boundaries, soas that the naviga- 
tion of ‘them be common to both nations, to wit, by the river Wallis 
or Balize, from the sea, ascending as far as opposite to a lake or in- 
let which runs into the land and forms an Isthmus, or neck; with 
another similar inlet, which comes from the side of Rio Nuevo, or 
New River, so that the line of separation shall pass straight across 
the said Isthmus, and meet another lake formed by the water of Rio 
Nuevo or New River, at its current. The said line shall continue 
with the course of Rio Nuevo, descending as far as opposite to a river, 
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the source of which is marked on the map, between Rio Nuevo and 
Rio Hondo, and which empties itself into Rio Hondo; which river 
shall also serve as a common boundary as far as its junction with Rio 
Hondo, and thence descending by Rio Hondo to the sea, as the whole 
is marked on the map which the plenipotentiaries of the two crowns 
have thought proper to make use of, for ascertaining the points agreed 
upon, to the end that a good correspondence may reign between the 
two nations, and that the English workmen cutters and laborers, may 
not truspass from an uncertainty of the boundaries. The respective 
commissaries shall fix’ upon convenient places, in the territory above 
marked out, in order that his Britannia Majesty’s subjects, employed 
in the felling of logwood, may, without interruption, build therein 
bouses and magazines, necessary for themselves, their families, and 
their effects; and His Catholic Majesty assures to them the enjoyment 
of all that is expressed in the present article; provided that these 
stipulations shall not be considered as derogating in any.wise from his 
rights of sovereignty. Therefore all the English who may be dispersed in 
any other parts, whether on the Spanish Continent or in any of the islands 
whatsoever, dependent on the aforesaid Spanish Continent, and for 
whatsoever reason ut might be, without exception shall retirewithin the dis- 
trict which has been above described, in the space of eighteen months, to 
be computed from the exchange of the ratifications ; and for this 
purpose orders shall be issued on the part of His Britannic Majesty; 
and on that of His Catholic Majesty, his governors shall be ordered to 
grant to the English, dispersed, every convenience possible for their 
removing, to the settlement agreed upon by the present article, or for 
their retiring wherever they shall think proper. It is likewise stipu- 
lated, that if any fortifications should actually have been heretofore erected 
within the limits marked out, His Britannic Majesty shall cause them all 
to be demolished, and he will order his subjects not to build any new 
ones. The English inhabitants, who shall settle there for the cutting 
of logwood, shall be permitted to enjoy a free fishery for their subsis- 
tence, on the coast of the district above agreed on, or of the islands 
situated opposite thereto, without being in anywise disturbed on that 
account ; provided they do not establish themselves in any manner on 
the said islands.”’ 

These stipulations are so explicit, that it is a wonder that English 
diplomacy, crafty and unscrupulous as it ever has been, dared to con- 
trovert their meaning, and avoid their performance. Belize, as it is 
now known, is here agreed upon by the two powers to be the only 
place on the Spanish continent where the English were to be permit- 
ted the right “‘to cut, load and carry away logwood.” But, it is also 
stipulated that this was only to be considered a temporary privilege, 
and everything done under it, ‘shall not be considered as derogating 
in anywise from the rights of sovereignty” of the Spanish King, over 
the district (Belize) so set apart. Moreover, all the English dis- 
persed in any other parts of the Spanish continent, for any reason 
whatsoever, without any exception, were to retire within the descri- 
bed district within eighteen months after the exchange of ratifications. 
No fortifications were to be erected, and the King of England was to 
issue an order for the demolition of those already inexistence in the 


Belize. 
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The English were bound, by tre aty, to acknow ledge the sovereignty 
of the Spanish monarch, over the w hole | Spanis! 1 continent, including 
the Belize, and to do no act derogating from it, not even erect build- 
ings that looked io a permanency of their establishment there. Yet 
strange as it may seem, England evaded the performance of her en- 
gagement by delaying the execution of the stipulations, after the ex- 
change of the ratification none treaty, in raising and discussing the 
question what was meant by the words ‘““Spnanish continent.”’ The 

jritish de nying that the Mosquito c¢ untry was a part of the Spanish 
continent. 

The English and Spanish commissionare appointed under the treaty 
of Versailles met in 1785 and discussed the respective claims of Eng- 
land and Spain tothe Mosquito coast, until the definitive treaty of Lon- 
don, July 12th, 1786. On the part of England it was conte nded that 
the Mosquito shore, was no part of the Spanish continent: but a part 
of the American continent, possesse ud by the Mosq uito Indians, an 1n- 
dependent nation, and was just as much independe nt of the crown of 
Spain, as other parts o America, possesse by independent states 
and powers. The Spanish however, seem to have had the best of the 
argument,as in the treaty of London, July 12th, 1786, it is stipulated 
as follows: ; 

“at His Britannic Majest y's subjects and the othe: colonists who 
have hitherto enjoyed the protection no! mn rland, shall evacuate the 
country of the Mosquitos, as well : continent in general, and 
the islands adjacent, without wciontl ate | beyond the line here- 
inafter described as what ought to be the frontier of the extent of ter- 
ritory granted | by His Catholic Majesty to the English, for the uses 
specified in the 3d article of the present convention, and in addition 
to the country already granted to them in — » of the stipulations 
agreed upon by the commissaries of the two crowns, in 1783. 

Il. The Catholic King, to prove on his side. | to the King of Great 
Britain, the sincerity of his sentiments of friendship towards his said 
Majesty and the British nation, will grant to the English more exten- 
sive limits than those specified in the last treaty of peace, and the said 
limits of the lands added by the present convention shall for the future 
be understood in the manner following: 

The English line, beginning from the sea, shall take the centre of 
the river Sibun, or Jabon, and continue upto the source of said river : 
from thence it shall crass in a straight line the intermediate land, till 
it intersects the river Wailis ; and by the centre of the same river, the 
said line shall descend to the point where it will meet the line already 
settled, and marked out by the commissaries of the two crowns, in 
1788; which limits, following the continuation of the said line, shall 
be observed as formerly stipulated by the definitive treaty. 

III. Although no other advantages have hitherto been in question, 
except tliat of cutting wood for dyeing, yet His Catholic Majesty, as 
a greater proof of his disposition to oblige the King of Great Britain, 
will grant to the English the liberty of cutting all other wood, with- 
out even excepting mahogany, as well as gathering all the fruits, or 
produce of the earth, purely natural and uncultivated, which may, be- 


sides being carried away in their natural state, become an object of 
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utility or of commerce, whether for food or for manufactures ; but if 
is expressly agreed that this stipulation is never to be used as a pre- 
text for establishing in that country any plantation of sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, or other like articles ; or any fabric or manufacture, by means 
of mills or other machines whatsoever (this restriction, however, 
does not regard the use of saw mills, for cutting or otherwise prepar- 
ing the wood) since all the lands in question being indisputably ac- 
knowledged to belong of right to the crown of Spain, no settlements 
of that kind, or the population that would follow, could be allowed. 
The English shall be permitted to transport and convey all such wood 
and other produce of the place, in its natural and uncultivated state, 
down the rivers to the sea, but without ever going beyond the limits 
-which are prescribed to them by the stipulations above granted, and 
without thereby taking an opportunity of ascending the said rivers 
beyond their bounds, into 'the countries belonging to Spain. 

IV. The English shall be permitted to occupy the small island 
known by the names of Casina, St. George’s Key, or Cayo Casina, in 
consideration of the circumstance of that part of the coasts opposite 
to the said island being looked upon as subject to dangerous disorders; 
but this permission is only to be made use of for purposes of real utility: 
and as creat abuses, no less contra ry to the intentions of the British 
Government, than to the essential interest of Spain, might arise from 
this permission, it is here stipulated, as an indispensable condition, that 
no fortification, or work of defence whatever, shall at any time be 
erected there nor any body of troops posted, nor any piece of artillery 
kept there; and in order to verify with good faith the accomplish- 
ment of this condition, sine qua non (which might be infringed by in- 
dividuals without the knowledge of the British government) a Span- 
ish officer or commissary accompanind by an English commissary or 
officer, duly authorized, shall be admitted, twice a year to examine in- 
to the real situation of things. 

V. The English nation shall enjoy the liberty of refitting their mer- 
chant ships in the southern triangle, included between the point of 
Cayo Casina, and the cluster of small islands which are situated oppo 
site that part of the coast occupied by the cutters, at the distance of 
eight leagues from the river W allis, seven from Cayo Casina, and three 
from the river Sibun, a place which has always been found well ada 
ted to that purpose. For which end the edifices and storehouses, > 
solutely necessary for that service, shall be allowed to be built ; but 
in this concession is also included the express condition of not eréc- 
ting fortifications there at any time, or stationing troops, or construc- 
ting any military works ; and in like manner it shall not be permitted 
to station any ships of war there, or to construct an arsenal, or other 
buildings, the object cf which might be the formation of a naval es- 
tablishment. 

VI. It isalso stipulated, that the English may freely and peaceably 
catch fish on the coast of the country assigned to them by the last 
treaty of peace, as also of that which is added to them by the present 
convention ; but without going beyond their boundaries, and confin- 
ing themselves within the distance specified in the preceeding article. 

VII. All the restrictions specified in the last treaty of 1783, for 
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the preservation of the right of the Spanish sovereignty over the coun- 
try, in which is granted to the English only the privilege of making 
use of the wood of the different kinds, the fruits and other produce 
in their natural state, are hereby confirmed ; and the same restrictions 
shall also be observed With respect to the new grant. In conse- 
quence, the inhabitants of those countries shall employ themselves 
simply in the cutting and tr: vis porting g of the said wood and in the ga- 
thering and transporting of the fruits, without meditating any more 
extensive settlements, or the formation of any system of government, 
either military or civil, further than such regulation as their Britannic 
and Catholic Majesties may hereafter judge proper to establish, for the 
maintainance of peace and good order, amongst their respective sub- 
jects, 

VIII. As it is generally allowed that the woods and forests are pre- 
served, and even multiply by regular and methodical cuttings, the Bri- 
tish shall observe this maxim, as far as possible; but if, notwith- 
standing all their precautions, it shall happen in the course of time 
that they were in want of dyeingwood, or mahogany, with which the 
Spanish possessions might be provided, the Spanish g government shall 
make no difficulty to furnish a supply to the English at a fair and rea- 
sonable price. 

IX. Every possible precaution shall be observed to prevent smug- 
gling; and the English shall take care to conform to the regulations, 
which the Spanish government shall think proper to establish amongst 
their own subjects, in all communications which they may have with 
the latter; on condition, nevertheless, that the English shall be left 
in the peaceable enjoyment of the several advantages inserted in their 
favor in the last treaty, or stipulated by the present convention. 

X. Their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, in order to remove every 
kind of doubt with regard to the true construction of the present con- 
vention, think it necessary to declare that the conditions of the said 
convention ought to be observed according to their sincere intention, to 
insure and improve the harmony and good understanding which so hap- 

ily subsist at present between their said Majesties. In this view His 
Britannic Majesty engages to give the most positive orders for the 
evacuation of the countries above mentioned, by all his subjects of 
whatever denomination; but if contrary to such declaration, there 
should still remain any sane so daring as to presume, by retiring 
into the interior country, to endeavor to obstruct the evacuation already 
agreed upon, His Britannic } ajesty, so far from aflording them the 
least succor, or even protection; w ill disavow them in the most solemn 
manner, as he will equally do those who may hereafter attempt to 
settle upon the territory belonging to the Spanish dominion.” 

In pursuance to the provision of this treaty, positive orders were 
issued, by the British (government, for the evacuation of the Mosquito 
shore. The whole country was soon after abandoned, amid excessive 
hardship to the settlers, who had extensive possessions and fine plan- 
tations, and enjoyed most of the comforts of life in the new settlement. 

It is said by British writers, that the value of the property lost to 
the British settler on the Mosquito shore, and other portions of the 


continent. was not short of £100,000 sterling. which had to be aban- 
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doned to fulfil the treaty stipulations of the treaties of 1783 and 1786. 
The sufferers drew up petitions to Parliament to adjust their claims 
for losses, but the ministers would not even allow the petitions to be 
received in Parliament. 

The English government, for once, acted up to the meaning of the 
treaty, not only to the letter, but spirit. Yet, notwithstanding the 
positive orders of the government of Great Britain, for evacuating the 
country, a few Europeans chose to remain at Blewfields, and Pear! 
Lagoon, but in the words of the treaty, the English government, “ so 
far from affording them any succor or protection, disavowed them in 
the most solemn manner,” and we hear nothing of British pretensions 
until the crowning, in 1845, at Belize, already referred to,and taking 
Ahe king and the Mosquito country, precisely defined by Lord Palmer- 
ston, under British protection. 

We said that the British, from 1/86, to 1845, set up no pretensions 
and disavowed any to the Mosquito country. 

The country abounding in turtle shell, mahogany, Santa Maria wood, 
rosewood, gums, dye-stufls, drugs, sarsaparilla and other medicinal 
plants, has been visited by European and American ships for the pur- 
pose of obtaining by barter with the natives, these, its valuable pro- 
ductions. The Endtish, however, have taken the lead in this barter, 


and during the last sixty years a great many abandoned charaeters 


have left the British ships and remained on the coast. These profli- 
gates have adopted the customs and manners of the natives, amongst 
others that of plurality of wives. But as they are not confined to any 
particular place, it is not uncommon for a British subject to have one 


or more wives, of native women, at diiferent paris oi ‘the coast. The 
father of the present Mo squito king, Robert Charles Frederick, was 
a notorious drunkard and debauchee. Through the influence of thei 
native wives, these British subjects obtained from the drunken king 
extensive grants, covering about two-thirds of the whole country, and 
conferring on the grantees little less than absolute sovereignty ove: 
the region comprised in them. These are signed ( harles lk rederick, 
his Mark—the mark being a scratch. In 1844, the British govern- 
ment disavowed these grants. 

Perhaps the best idea that we can give of the manners and customs 
of the English, and reason for their influence over the natives, will be 
rom Mr. Roberts’ “Sketches of the Mosquito 


to copy an extract 
visited that country. Mr. Roberts being an 


shore,’ who, in 18] 
Englishman, must be an unexceptionable witness: he says— 


4 
i 
‘ 


‘The children here, (at Black river bank) and at Blewfields, are in 
‘general baptised by the Captains ef trading vessels from Jamaica, 
‘who, on their annual return to the coast, performed this ceremony 
‘ with anything but reverence on all who have been born during their 
‘absence ; and many oe them are indebted to these men for more than 
‘baptism. In proof of this, | could enumerate more than a dozen of 
‘ackiiowledged children of only two of these captains, who seem to 
‘have adopted without scruple, the Indian idea of polygamy i in its 

‘fullest extent. By this licentious and immoral conduct they have, 
‘however. so identified themselves with the nativess and with some 
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‘of the principal people on the coast, as to obtain a sort of monopoly 

in the sale ot goods, which it would be difficu!t for any stranger, not 
‘ possessed of anintimate knowledge of the Indian character, to shake: 
‘they have also so insinuated themselves into the good graces of the 
‘leading men, that their arrival on the coast is hailed with joy by all 
-classes, as the season of festiy ity, revelry, christening, and licen- 
‘tiousness.” 

The present difficulty between England and Nicaragua grows out 
of the crowning of the so called prese hit Kine George Augus- 
tus Frederick, as King of the ‘Mosquito country, and taking him 


and the country under the protection of Great Britain. This, and 
the fact that Lord Palmerston of his own willand without consulta- 
tion with any adverse party, immediately defined and marked out the 
limits of the: country so taken un ler British protection, brought forth 
a protest from the Rtesvenus covernment. And as Lord Palme ston’ s 
boundary extends to, and embraces the most southern mouth of the 
Rio San Juan, involved the United States, since a number of! our citi- 
zens had obtained from the Nicaragua government, the rignt of con- 


t 
+] ma at ~*~ = 


structing a canal from the Atlantic, by way of the San Juan, Lakes 


Nicaraguaand Leon or Managua, to the Pacific. A detailed account oi’ 


the coronation, we now proceed to give, in connection with simila: 
events in time past. 

McGregor says, * On the 17th of April, the British sloop of wai 
Hyacinth arrived at Blewfields, for the purpose of carrying the young 
king George Augustus rede rl kx, Lo Be lize , to be eri wned accc rd 


to ancient usage, which was performed by the mmissery of the Bish- 
op of Jamaica on the 7th of M y, 1845, in St. pare Church. Beliz 
in the presence of the Superintendent, Co]. Faucourt, Mr. Walke: 
jritish agent at Blew fields and several ehiefs.”” “The regalia consist- 
ing of a silver gilt crown, a sword and sceptre, all of moderate value 
and formerly given by the Pritish government, to one of the kings, 
which were brought from their usual place of security, the dwelli: 


rev 


of the chief, at Vankes river.”’ This chief is an old necroe named 
Jack, who has been a great favorite with the Mosquito kings, for th 
last forty years, and the first and most powerful of chieis. 

In the extract, the words “to be crowned according to thé ancient 
usage,” occur. These would lead the unw ary reader to suppose, that 
such has been the custom, and that nothing new was connected with 
the crowning. Such however is not the fact. Before the execution 
of the stipulations of the treaties of 1783 and 1786, no such crown- 
ing is on record as taken p lace either at Bel or elsewhere. It is true 
that the Mosquito Kings called their sons after the kings of E ngland, 
and one of the sons even was styled the “Duke of York;” yet the 
reason why they assumed British names, was entirely owing to the in- 
fluence that the British traders had acquired over the natives. It 
is also true that Jeremy visited the governor of Jamaica, and executed 
a deed, placing himself under the protection and homage of Charles II. 
and then proceeded to England ‘‘and was graciously received’’ by that 
king. Edward, the successor of Jeremy, and his successors G reorge I. 
and George II. all visited Jamaica, and went through the ceremony o! 
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homage and claiming protection, and this brings dewn the history of 
these events to 1787, the year of the evacuation of the coast by the En- 
glish, under the stipulations of the treaty of London. But no crown- 
ing either at Jamaica, Belize or elsewhere under British auspices is 
mentioned. King George IIl., who was the young Prince, already 
spoken off, as visiting Fngland and returning in the Morning Star in 
the year 1776, is represented as being a hali Negro and Indian, ard 
of cruel, barbarous and vindictive character. He enslaved great num- 
bers of the Blanco, Woolva and Cookra tribes ; had a great number of 
wives and concubines, whom he often flogged so severly that some of 
them died in consequence. The murder of one of these women under 
circumstances of remarkable barbarity, created a rict, during which 
the king was killed by a shot fired at him by one of the natives. A 
British trader who happened to be on the coast, obtained possession of 
his two sons—George Frederick, and his half brother Robert, both 
then very young. The trader persuaded the chiefs to let him carry 
them away and let them be educated “English fashion.” They were 
allowed to depart,and were landed on the Island of Jamaica, where 
they remained some time. During their absence the chiefs establish- 
ed three different governments, under as many chiefs, along the coast. 
Afterwards the British traders took George Frederick to Belize, 
where he was met by some of the Mosquito Chiefs, and crowned ; 
invested with sword, rake and spurs ; a royal salute was fired, and he 
was styled ‘King of the Mosquito shore and nation.’’ Medals and 
dresses were presented to the chiefs, and they were sent to the Mos- 
quito coast, in a British sloop of war. He was landed in that part of 
the country governed by General Robinson, a negro, and powerful chief, 
with whom he at once quarreled. 

Mr. Roberts, who in 1817 visited this coast, describes, this King 
as having acquired but little useful information during his residence 
at Jamaica, that it amounted to little more than engrafting, as it were 
the bad qualities of the European and Creole, upon the vicious pro- 

ensities of the Zambo, and the capricious disposition of the Indian. 
fe had a turbulent reign and was assassinated in 1824, His half 
brother Robert succeeded him, who hada short reign. The next king 
was another George Frederick, who was succeeded by the late King 
Rebert Charles Frederick, the debauchee and drunkard already spoken 
of. None of the last three kings were crowned at Belize, and there- 
fore, “the ancient usage’”’ has but one precedent, that of George Fre- 
derick, about 30 years prior to 1845, during which time there inter- 
vened three kings, with respect to whom the usage was not observed, 

It is evident that the crowning of George Frederick, if it furnished 
a precedent, took place under entirely different circumstances, and 
different reasons, than the crowning of the present King. ‘The first 
was an affair of private individuals, and performed for their private 
benefit; the latter was a national affair and done for the aggrandise- 
ment of British power in that part of the globe. The first was done 
to obtain a controlling influence over the country by having it over 
the person of the king, and securing a commercial monopoly on the 
coast to those who from first to last participated in the affair. Hence 
the carrying away the King, crowning him at Belize, and for fear that 
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their conduct might not be sanctioned on the coast, returning him in 
a sloop of war, thereby giving the impression that it was under and 
by authority of the British government that the proceedings were had, 
and consequently overawinz opposition to it. But there is no ae- 
knowledgement of that act, by the British Government, neither did it 
under it, or any subsequent act, until 1845, claim the country as un- 
der British protection. But the crowning in 1845 was entirely dif- 
ferent. It was entirely a government affair. English writers are 
very explicit about it. McGregor already quoted says: ‘ On the 
17th of April, (1845) the British sloop of war Hyacinth arrived at 
Blewfields for the purpose of carrying the young King George Augus- 
tus Frederick to Belize,’ &c. Whenthe crowning was accomplished 
he was declared the King of the Mosquitos, presented with an ensign 
and standard for the Mosquito nation, sent from London, and Lord 
Palmerston, immediately defines the limits of the country so taken un- 
der British protection, including the most southern mouth of the Rio 
San Juan, which brought on a difficulty with Nicaragua. A British 
resident agent is appointed, “who offers to the king and chiefs coun- 
sel and advice, and maintains the alliance and protection of England.” 

Since the events of 1845, England has claimed the right of sove- 
reignty over this shore, re-aflirming the doctrine abandoned by the 
treaties of Versaillies and ondon, more than sixty years ago, that these 
people were an independent nation, ‘the original occupants of the coun- 
try which Spain never controlled or occupied. McGregor, the Secre- 
tary of the British Board of trade says: 


“If we examine all the circumstances, bearing upon the claims of 
“ right to possession and occupancy; and if we consider that Spain 
“has lost all dominion on the continent of America, we are reasonably 
“led to the conclusion that the Mosquito Territory is still an indepen- 
“dent country, and one over which Spain never had the least control 
“‘or occupation. It is evident that none of the anarchical states of 
‘Central America have any right by occupation, or by recognition to 
“the Mosquito country. If we contend that the country is indepen- 
“dent, a question arises as to how far its king or rulers, and more 
“than all its inhabitants are under the protection or sovereignty of 
“ England.” Again: 

“How far Yucatan can pretend to any right over Belize, or Central 
“ America to the Mosquito shore, is a question for public jurists to 
«decide—we deny any such right; Spain has relinquished all sove- 
«« reignty, and Great Britain is the only European power which has 
««ever occupied Belize and the Mosquito shore ; that too not by con- 
«quest, but by the original consent of the primitive inhabitants. The 
«right to Belize by occupation and possession is, therefore, undoubt- 
« edly vested in the British crown.” 


It is true that Spain has relinquished all sovereignty, but not to 
Great Britain, therefore that relinguishment does not strengthen the 
British claim. All the rights of sovereignty that Spain originally pos- 
sessed, (and which England acknowledged in the treaties quoted at 
length ) has passed to the States in favor of which Spain made the re- 
linquishment, and England stands in relation to them precisely, as she 
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stood in relation to Spain. This is both common sense, and common 
ustice. As tothe right of considering any of the aboriginal tribes as 
in lependent sovereignties, who have aright to dispose of the sove- 


ry they inhabit to any foreign state, it is too 


r 


} 


reignty and of the coun 
. | 


Che contrary doctrine (whether right or 
wrong it matters not, ) has lon r been established by the law of nations 


late to raise that question. 


ind no power contributed more to its establishment than Great Britain 
It is an interpolation of what is now considered as established law, of 
the most dangerous nature, and if not resisted will lead tothe most 
direful consequences. The United States have in western Texas, 
in New Mexico, California and on the shores of the Pacific and else- 
where, numbers of Indian tribes, over whom they exercise no autho- 
rity, and whom the government has not yet been able to compel to ac- 
know ledge even its sovereignty. Yet if the doctrine advanced by Eng 
land be admitted, Great Britain by forming treaties with these savages 
can acquire sovereignty over the territory they claim as their own. It 
would open an unlimited field for European encroachment upon the 
weak and imbecile Spanish aud Portugues States. New Grenada, 
Venezuela and La Plata, among the former have all extensive regions, 
inhabited by natives in their primitive state, who have never acknow- 
ledged any ‘authority except that of While in Brazil 
almost the entire area embraced in the Provinces of Guiana, Solie- 
moens. Matto Grosso, and Goyaz, embraci yr about two thirds of the 
Empire, is yet in its primitive condition and under the government of 
independent chiefs. There is no state on the American continent, 
British America not excepted, but that would be liable to have its ter- 


ritory violated, if the Enelish doctrine advanced should be once consi- 


mn 


their own cl 


dered as law. 

But in point of fact the Mosquito Indians, as they are called, are 
not primitive occupants, but usurpers. They are not Indians but Zam- 
bos. Mr. Bryant Edwards Says, that their negro ancestors come from 
the Zambo country in Africa, in a Dutch vessel, which was wrecked 
on the coast, and who by this means obtained their liberty. Being sev- 
eral hundred strong, they had many conflicts with the natives on the 
coast, who finally made friends with them, andallotted them wives and 
lands. From which have sprung the Mosquito Indians. The account 
of the Buccaneers differs only from that of Mr. Edwards in making 
the vessel Spanish instead of Dutch. Be that as it may, the original 
negro population has been constantly augmented by runaway slaves 
from the Spanish along the coast and in the interior, and from the En- 
glish at Belize, Jamaica, Island St. Andre and other places along the 
shore, it has always been and is now a general refuge for runaway 
slaves, in that part of the world. To which may be added Zambo 
Caribs, and Caribs, banished by the Spanish from St. Vincent, and the 
other windward and leeward Islands. 

The barbarities of the Mosquito men and Indians associated with 
them against the Cookras, Blancos, Woolvas, Toacas and other Indi- 
ans, in capturing and selling them for slaves, to the settlers and tra- 
ders, has caused these latter to withdraw into the interior, on the 
frontier of the Spanish settlements and claim their protection. The 
Mosquitos have been a scourge to the whole coast, and-their cruelties 
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and barbarities have either driven away or exterminated the aboriginal 
tribes. England in protecting them, is, therefore, not protecting ‘“‘origi- 
nal occupants’ ’ against the encroachments of the States of Central 
America, but is sustaining a lawless band of kidn: appers and murderers, 

in their inhuman outrages on the “original occupants” in e xterminating 
them, by either death, sls avery, or exile. England inherited her in- 
fluence over these people from the Buccaneers, and if she makes use of 
it to filch from a weak, inoffending State, a portion of its territory, be- 
comes an apologist, and participant in their crimes and outrages. 

In no light in which England has presented her own conduct in this 
affair, can we see a justification of her conduct, or even a plausible 
apology for it. The truth is, she cannot justify herself, at the bar of 
public opinion, in our enlightened age. gut what of that? Might, 
with her, is right; and public opinion, social morals, and everything 
else that is dear and sacred, are contemned and trampled upon by her, 
if they stand in the way of her political and commercigl aggrandise- 
ment. The Mosquito coast is necessary to her, to carry out a com- 
mercial scheme of monopoly, and she will have it, by fair means if she 

can, by foul if she must. From the weak States of Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, “and Costa Rica, who claim it, she has nothing to fear. If she 
chooses to rob them of a portion of their territory, there is no other 
remedy for them than to submit to it. Nicaragua saw this from the 
first, and to avert the threatened calamity has made the United States, 
indirectly, a party to her dispute. This she acc omplished by gr anting 
a charter to American citizens, for the construction of acanal from the 
Atlantic, by way of the Rio San Juan, Lakes Nicaragua and Leon, to 
the Pacific. The British Consul informed the parties that the British 
government could not permit them to construct said canal, as it would 
be a violating the integrity of the Mosquito territory, the sovereignty 
of which, England was bound to satin. They appealed for protec- 
tion to the American government, and the government very properly 
has decided to afford them that protection. Thus the matter stands at 
present. 

The territory in question, was known to the Spanish geographers 
as Taguzgalpa. and Tolagalpa; Yare, or Cape River, as Rio Nueva Se- 
govia; Black River, as Rio Tinto, (i.e !nk River.) Blewfields, as 
Rio Desaguadero. Cape River is sometimes also called Rio Vankes, 
and by the English, Wanks River. At Cape Gracias a Dios, the for- 
mer residence of the Kings, are but three houses—namely, the 
King’s, a chief ’s, and an older trader’s: the rest are miserable huts. 
The soil in the neighborhood is very sterile, producing only a coarse 
kind of grass, a few patches of cassava, and no good water is to be 
found. For fifty or sixty miles interior, the land is low, sandy and 
sterile, with an occasional ridge of pine, beyond which it gradually 
improves, and in the vicinity of the mountains is said to be the rich- 
est on the continent, and the scenery the most romantic in Central 
America. The country beyond the low sandy district along the coast, 
is called the “Hill Country;” and the people inhabiting it, are called the 
Hill People. They are pure Indians, and submit to the exactions of 
both the Mosquitoes and Spanish ; to the former they pay a small an- 
nual tribute to buy security, while they acknowle ige the sovereignty 
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of the Spanish States, and carry on an extensive barter with them. 
They also furnish the Mosquitoes with the greater part of the bana- 
nas, plantains, and other fruit s and vegetables used along the shore. 
The shore abounds in fish of various kinds, and the inlets and lagoons 
are frequented during all seasons, by innumerable flocks of teal and 
W idgeon. 

But above all the coast, and especially the Mosquito Keys near 
cape Gracias a Dios, furnish an inexhaustible supply of the finest 
green turtle. A London confectionary in 1844 established at the 
Keys a manufactory for preserving green turtle. The rivers that 
flow through the count ry have an extreme sluggish current,not'exceed- 
ing a mile an hour: through the low country, but through the hill 
country the current is from three to four miles, and, in their descent from 
the mountains, form innumerable water-falls. The Spanish settle- 
ments on the rivers commence from ninety to one hundred miles from 
the coast. The Spanish settlements were originally made by miners, 
as considerable quantities of gold and silver were formerly produced 
near the sources of these rivers. The mines are not very productive 
at present. The mountains and hill country are extremely fertile, and 
will produce three crops of Indian corn in a year, and is weil adapted 
for pasturage. The climate is not subject to the extreme heat of the 
coast and is very healthy. The Spanish call these regions tierras tem- 
pladas, or temperate lands, while the coast they call tierras calientes or 
hot lands. The hills gradually approach the coast, as the isthmus 
narrows, and at the mouth of the river St. John (Rio San Juan) ap- 
proach within a few leagues. The tierra calientess therefore form a 
triangle whose base is the Gulf of Honduras on the north, and whose * 
apex, is near Boca de Toro (Bulls mouth) south of the San Juan. 
The climate is unhealthy owing to the great heat, and stagnant pools, 
as a great portion is covered by water during the rainy season. It is 
also infested by innumerable swarms of mosquitos, sand flies and oth- 
er poisonous insects and reptiles, which are an intolerable annoyance. 
Europeans generally cannot stand the climate, though there are cases 
where they have attained a good old age. It seems however peculiar- 
ly adapted to the negro race; all travellers agree, that the finest spec- 
imens of the African race are here to be met with, and malformations, 
so frequent in this race in temperate climates, are entirely unknown 
here. The low country, except along the shore, and banks of the 
rivers, is an extensive savannah, or prairie, covered with a coarse 
grass which grows luxuriantly, and which would afford excellent pas- 
turage for black cattle. But the Zambos,are fisherman, and not 
herdsmen or pa ro Along the coast, and shores of the rivers 
there are dense forests of logwood, mahogan y; locust, cedar, santa ma- 
ria, rose wood and many other kinds of trees. 


In 1845 the gross returns of British «nd forei ign tradeat Blewfields 
and Corn Island, were as follows: 
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NATIONS. ARRIVED. DEPARTED 

Vessels, Tonage. Crews. Invoice. Vessels. Tonage. Crews. Invoice 

At Blewfields. No. tons no L No tous no £ 
British. 15 206 71 2708 lb 206 71 750 
Lmerican. > 173 12 1094 2 173 1 SM) 
Columbian, * 7 LOS ; 1460 7 if , 1260) 
Tora. 24 187 115 5262 24 187 115 2810 

At Corn Islar 

American. 2 218 13 1200 4 218 133 1250 
Columbian. 3 146 15 60) 3 14 15 130 
TorTalL. 5 364 <3 1269 ) 4 2s 1380 
GRAND ToTAL. 29 Sol 143 bo22 29 SD] 143 1190 
We have thus completed a historical and chorogr phical description 
of the country in dispute, and also its capacity for producing articles 
that enter into commerce. ‘The latter is so limited and unimportant 


that it is difficult to perceive why England should so tenaciously main- 
tain her hold on it, as is shown in the] history of the Coast. Or rather 
that after abandoning her agra for sixty years, she should again 
so sudde nly re-assert them in 1845. But all difficulties vanish wher 
rer secret policy for it is Prost to attain which she will violate t} 

most obvious principles of natural justice, one set at defiance the 
of nations. One of the first principles of the wa of nations, is the 
perfect equality and independence of each nation. It matters not how 
weak a nation may be; she has a right to manage all her internal policy 
as she pleases, and none of her more fortunate and powerful sisters 
has a right tointerfere with her in this respect, or dictate her internal 
administration ; and no nation that respects, or observes the goldenrule 
will be guilty of such impertinent interference. Prior to the recogni- 
tion of the principle of natural justice, which is now denominated law 
of nations, such interference was common; and the powerful made 
use of it to gain dominion over the weak. Macedonia by its means 
dissolved the Achaean league and became mistress of Greece and the 
World. In latter times, wed Romans took part inthe internal disputes 
of every foreign nation, ostensibly for the purpose ol! protecting the 
weak against the oppression of the strong, but really for the aggran 
disement of Roman power and dominion. The English are the Ro- 
mans of modern times, as far as the lust of domini i Is Cc meerned; to 
acquire which, no opportu nity escapes them. On the old continer 

they have fixed things pretty much to their own liking, but on the 
new, the United States are rising into a most { 
and political rival, already spreading her arms so as_ to embrace both 
oceans. A communication under their control either by rail road 
through the heart of the continent, or by canal across the Isthmus, 
would give them the commercial supremacy on both oceans. England 
knows this, and will prevent it, if she can. Hence her seizure of the 
Mosquito coast, because through it, as she has defined it, passe s the 
only practical route for a ship canal between thetwo oceans. This i: 
the secret that ‘Aiea her strange conduct in assuming sovereignty 


orl idable commer ial 


* One American under the Columbian Flag. 
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over that coast, the cause of the boldness with which she defends and 
justifies her acts, and the tenacity with which she maintains her foot- 
hold. This we shall make clear hereafter. 


ART. I.—LIFE AND TIMES OF GEN’L GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 


PART SECOND—ON THE EXPEDITION TO ST. VINCENT—OR, 
VINCENNES. 


(When we last separated, Clark was left in full preparation for an 
expedition from Kaskaskia to St. Vincent’s.)* Clark’s force, inclu- 
ding the two French companies of volunteers raised in Kaskaskia, 
consisted of but 170 men, who, with those placed on board an armed 
galley sent up the Wabash river, made the whole of his effectives 
amount to 216 men. On the 7th February, 1779, this forlorn hope 
commenced its march through an Indian wilderness of 160 miles at 
the present day, in a wet, though fortunately, not a cold season. This 
dyeary and fatigueing route was alleviated by the politic management 
of Clark, in encouraging parties of hunting; and invitations from 
the companies successively to feast on game, accompanied by war 
dances, in the manner of the Indians. In this way, by a judicious 
mixture of manly condescension and discipline, the party, after incre- 
dible fatigues, on the 13th February, 1779, reached the Little Wa- 
bash. At this point, the forks of the stream, are three miles apart, 
and the opposite heights of land, five miles, in the ordinary stage 
of the water. But at the time of Clark’s arrival, the interval 
was covered with water, “generally three feet deep, never un- 
der two, and frequently over four.”’ I quote the words of Maj. Bow- 
man’s diary of the march. During the wearisome wading rather than 
march, a little drummer, floating along on his drum-head, afforded 
no Jittle diversion to the troops: so much do trifles enter inte the 
passing merriment of life in large bodies to beguile their fatigues. 
On the 18th, the expedition had reached so near to St. Vincent’s, as 
to hear the morning and evening guns of the British fort; and in the 
evening of the same day, reached within nine miles of the town, be- 
low the mouth of the Embarras river, which discharges itself on the 
right bank of the Wabash, below St. Vincent. 

Still the troops were separated from St. Vincent’s by the flooded 
Wabash. Great difficulties were now experienced in obtaining ca- 
noes for crossing the river, and the men required all Clark’s address 
and command to keep their spirits from failing. The armed galley 


* Third of a course of Lectures on the History of the West, 
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despatched from Kaskaskia, had not yet appeared, and canoes could 
not be built in time to save the troops from starving; the over-flowed 
state of the country having put a stop to hunting for game. On the 
20th, the water-guard brought to, a boat, from whicli the most cheer- 
ing intelligence was obtained in regard to the disposition of the in- 
habitants of St. Vincent, and the continued ignorance of the Ameri- 
can movement on the part of the enemy. There was yet a large sheet 
of water to be passed, which proved, on sounding, to be up to the 
arm-pits of the men. On the report being made to Clark, and his 
speaking seriously of it to an officer, thealarm spread through the de- 
tachment ; and the men seemed ready to despair. Col. Clark, ob- 
serving the depression on the faces of his men, whispered to one or 
two officers near him, to imitate him immediately, in what he was 
going to do; then taking a little gunpowder in the palm of his hand, 
and mixing it with some water, he blacked his face with it and rais- 
ing the war-whoop, in Indian fashion marched into the water, copied 
and imitated by his men. They marched through the water with a 
cheerfulness, which many troops under their sufferings would not have 
shown upon land. So much does the conduct of troops depend upon 
the tone of their commanders. A favorite song was often sung, when 
the whole detachment would join in the chorus, and thus was whiled 
away the voyage rather than the march. 

At length two canoes were procured to transport the detachment 
over the deepest water; still, after crossing the main channel of the 
Wabash, there yet remained another deep plain of water to be cross- 
ed; and what heightened the difficulty, there was no longer any tim- 
ber to support the fatigued and famishing men in their wading. The 
object of all their toils was now in sight, and Clark, after a spirit- 
stirring address to his men, led the way through the water, still full 
middle deep. Sometimes the troops were cheered with a purposed 
deception, by the advanced guard, that the water was growing shal- 
lower; and as they approached nearer to the coast, land! land! 
the favorite cry of mariners was shouted out. When the men 
arrived at the woods, the water was still up to the shoulder; 
yet the support of the timber and floating logs, was found of most es- 
sential assistance to the weaker men. To sucha degree of exhaustion 
had this march, through so much and such water, reduced the men, that, 
on approaching the bank, or rather the high ground, they would fall upon 
their faces leaving their bodies half in the water, so unable were they 
to continue their exertions. While the detachment was thus resting 
on a dry spot of timberland, tormented with hunger and Weariness, an 
Indian canoe was fortunately captured. It contained a quarter of buf- 
falo beef, some cornand tallow. This was a prize which starving men 
can alone appreciate. It was cooked into broth, refreshing the troops 
most acceptably, small as was the share that fell to each individual. 
In ashort time afterwards a gunner who was shooting ducks near the 
town of St. Vincent, was taken prisoner and by him Clark sent to the in- 
habitants of the post, apprizing them that he would take possession of 
their town that very night, and giving notice to all who were friends to 
the British, to repair to the fort and fight like men; but if they did 
not, and should afterwards be found aiding the enemy, they were assur- 
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ed they would be seve) ly punished, Seldom lias frank notice of dal- 
tack been given to an enemy by his antagonist and a choice afforded 
him to retire to his friends; if was resolved to do so, in this instance, 
with the expectation that its i 1posin r character woul | lend confidence 
to the American friends and strikedismay into their enemies. So 


much did it operate in this way, that the expedition was believed to 
be from Kentucky, it was thought utterly impossible in the flooded con- 


dition of the waters, it could be from Illinois. This idea was confir- 
med by some messages from some ol Clark’s officers under the assum- 
ed name of persons known to be in Kentucky, to their acquaintances in St. 
Vincent; nor could the presenc f Cl ke b ec redited, until his person 
Was p inted out by one. who kn 2W him. T » mé sk the weakness of 
the party, the American soldiers were to frame their conversation be- 
fore strangers, so as to lead them to believe there were at leasta 
thousand men. On umstance oceasioned much surprise to Clark, 
it was, that OP et a great deal of bustle could be perceived in the 
streets of the town, “not a drum was heard not a gun was fired’ 
from the British fort. In fact as was alterwards ascertained, the 
friends to the enemy were afraidto give him notice of Clark’s pre- 
sence. About sunset on the 29 Feb., sixteen days since leaving 
Kaskaskia. the America Bt agi set off from the e amp to take posses-~ 
sion of the town, mars iw and countermarchine round some mounds 


in the prairie round ha 3 town, displaying several sets of colours which 
had been brought by the French vol unteers, so as to enhance the ap- 
pearance of their numbers. 

Clark then marched | his d 
high, and encamped back of the town on some heights. Still there 
was no hostile demonstration on the part of the British, and the ut- 
most impatience was felt by the Americans, to unridéle the mystery. 

t 


ichment through some ponds only | breast 


For this purpose, Lieutenant Bayly was sent with a detachment 
of fourteen men to commence an attack upon the fort. They 
‘lid so.’ But the'fire was still attributed to some drunken Indians by 
the garrison; who frequently saluted per fort, in this irregular manner; 
until a man was killed at a port-hole, v n the fire began in good ear- 
nest on both sides. On this occurring it may amuse you to mention 
ity of history, that our countryman Helm 


‘ict digt 


however below t! o 
then a prisoner ™ the fort, was playing piquet with the British com- 
mander, so soonas he heard the bullets rattling about the fort, jumped 
up and swore those were Clark’s men. The commander is said 
to have had a large bowl of apple-toddy upon the hearth, and saw, 
the mortar falling from the building into his toddy, when he said Clark 
would take them all pris: yners; but the rascals had no business to 
spoil his, toddy with their shooting. It is added Helm cautioned the 
British soldiers about looking out at the port-holes, for, said he, Clark’s 
men will shoot your eyes out, and it happened that a man who was 
reconnoitering throu; gh a _ -hole, was actually shot an the eye; nor 
was this any exploit for the sharp shooters of ‘Kentucky. 

The ammunition now Hac to fail, owing to Clark’s relying on the 
stores in the galley, for further supply : when a fortunate disclosure 
of powder and ball which had been buried by the owners to conceal 
it from the British, was made by certain French gentlemen, to Colonel 
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Clark. The fire now continued without intermission, except for 
about fifteen minutes before day, until nine o’clock the next morning. 
Our men would lie within thirty yards of the fort, cooly waiting 
for the opening or even the darkening of a port hole, when a dozen 
rifles would instantly be discharged into the aperture, cutting down 
everything in their way. By this terribly concentrated fire, the 
garrison became discouraged and would not stand to their guns.- 
These, too from the awkward elevation of the platforms, did no dam- 
age but to the buildings of St. Vincent. In the course of the morn- 
ing a fierce demand of capitulation was made | Clark, but it .was 
firmly rejected by Col. Hamilton, who declared “he would not be 
awed into anything unbecoming a British subject.””. Our men were ur- 
gent to storm the fort; but Clark sternly repressed such rashness. 
In the evening of the same day, the British officer finding his cannon 
useless, in repelling the fire, of the enemy, and apprehensive for the 
result of being taken at discretion, sent a flag to desire a truce of 
three days. This Col. Clark thought too imprudent to grant, although 
he himself expected a reinforcement with artillery, on the arrival of 
the galley: but in return he proposed that the British garrison should be 
surrendered at discretion, and that Col. Hamilton, and Capt. Helm, 
(then a British prisoner,) should meet the American commander, at 
the church. In consequence of this proposal, the parties with a Ma- 
jor Hay, on the British side, met each other as desired. Clarke hav- 
ing rejected the terms of the British, Hamilton insisted on a proposal 
from Clark. The latter peremptorily adhered to his former propo- 
sition; Capt. Helm then attempting to moderate the excited feelings 
between the two officers, was reminded by Clark, that he was a Brit- 
ish prisoner and had no right to speak on the subject. 

Col. Hamilton then declared Helm free from his parole and libera- 
ted from that moment; but Clark would not accept his release, upon 
such terms; and farther asserted, he must return and abide the fate 
of war. The British officer was then informed that the firing would 
recommence in fifteen minutes after the beat of the drum. The gentle- 
men were now taking their course to their respective quarters, when 
Hamilton called out to Clark and inquired what his reasons were for 
rejecting his liberal terms; Clark replied with affected severity “I know 
the principal Indian partizans are in the fort, from Detroit, and I want 
only an honorable opportunity of putting such instigators of Indian 
barbarity, to death. The cries of the widows and orphans made by 
their butcheries require the blood of the perpetrators.”’ So sacred 
continued Clark, “‘do I consider this claim on me, for punishment, that 
I think it next to divine, I would lose fifty men rather than not ex- 
ecute a vengeance demanded by such innocent blood. If you (Col. 
Hamilton) choose to risk your garrison, for such miscreants, it is at 
your pleasure to do so.”” Upon this, Major Hay enquired. “ Pray 
Col. Clark whorf do you mean by Indian partizans ?”’ to which Clark 
replied keenly and promptly “I consider you sir, as one of the princi- 
pal.” The change in Hay’s countenance was instantaneous; he 
turned pale, like one on the point of execution ; he trembled to such 
a degree, as to scarcely stand. Hamilton blushed for his subordinates ’ 
behavior, in the presence of the American officers. From that mo- 
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ment Clark says le commisserated the British commander, and deem- 
ing him innocent, it is supposed, of the cruelties committed by the 
subordinates, determined to grant him every lenity inhis power. The 
American officer said ‘“‘ we will return to our respective posts, I will 
reconsider your terms and let you know the result by a flag.’ Upon 
these being submitted, to a council of American officers, it was agreed 
that our terms should be moderated. They were so accordingly and 
communicated to Col. Hamilton, who acceded to them immediately. By 
this capitulation was surrendered, onthe 24th Feb. 1779, Fort Sack- 
ville to the American arms ; and the garrison was to be considered 
prisoners of war. On the 25th, the fort was taken possession of by 
Col. Clark, at the head of the companies commanded by Captains Wil- 
liams and Withirington, while Capts. Bowman and McCarty the Kas- 
kaskia officers receivedthe prisoners. There is a tradition that Ham- 
ilton shed tears, when he discovered the smallness of the force, to 
which he had surrendered, but I find nothing of the circumstance in 
the Clark papers. The stars and stripes were again hoisted over Fort 
Sackville, never I trust to be again lowered to any foreign enemy, and 
thirteen guns were fired in commemoration of the Thirteen good old 
States, to celebrate the recovery of this most important stronghold on 
the Indian frontier. At this surrender 79 prisoners, and considerable 
stores were captured. 

On viewing the strength of the fort, Clark was astonished at its easy 
surrender ; though on further reflection believed that he could have un- 
dermined it, as he had thought of doing, during the seige, should not 
the galley bring his artillery; it stood within thirty yards of the river 
bank. Had that attempt failed, Clark’s information was so exact, that 
with his cannon, he was convinced the magazines could be blown up 
the first hot shot that was fired. A few days afterwards it was un- 
derstood that reinforcements were expected by the British from De- 
troit, down the Wabash; to capture these, Helm was sent up the 
river. The whole was surprised and stores were captured to the con- 
siderable amount of £10,000, or $50,000, with forty prisoners. On 
the return of this successful expedition, with the British flag still 
flying, Clark’s galley hove in sight, so long and ardently expected and 
prepared to do its first service, by attacking the little river fleet, sup- 
posed to belong to the enemy; but suddenly, the ensign of our be- 
loved country was hoisted to the mast-head, to the joy and triumph of 
our countrymen. These brilliont suecesses, over obstacles, which might 
well have satisfied an energetic officer, were not for a moment looked 
upon by Clark, as sufficient, but on the contrary, were only regarded 
by our countryman, as a stepping stone to other and prouder triumphs. 
Detroit now presented itself in full view to the bold and indefatigable 
Clark, as it had to the old Congress, and to Jefferson and to Washing- 
ton, as will be seen in the 6th and 7th vols. of the Washington writ- 
ings. 

Recent intelligence had reached the former, that the British force 
at Detroit consisted of but eighty men, many of them were invalids 
and that the inhabitants were well disposed tothe United States. This 
was a condition of things irresistible to Clark’s enterprising spirit, 
and he determined on an attack upon this point with his present force. 
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But upon receiving despatches from Gov. Henry, promising a rein- 
forcement of another battalion, it was deemed prudent to postpone 
the expedition, until such an imposing force was obtained. ‘Twice 
has this town, (meaning Detroit ), been in my power,” Clark writes 
(tov. Jefferson, from Kaskaskia. ‘Had [ but been able to raise five 
hundred men, when | first came into this country” and again “ when I 
was at St. Vincent, could I have secured m y pris mers, and only had 
three hundred good men.” This project though often revived and ur- 
ged by Washington and Jefferson, and eagerly coveted by Clark, was 
not destined to be executed by military means, and Detroit was not sur- 
rendered by the British till June, 1796. Clark having re-appointed 
Helm commandant at St. Vincent, now embarked in the galley for Kas- 
kaskia. These are the gallant enterprises which drew from the late pre- 
eminent chief justice of the U. States, in his life of Washington, the 
high nates on Clark, ‘“‘that these bold and decisive measures, 
yy whether formedona great or small scale, mark the military gen- 
ius of the man who plans and executes them.”” Yet with such a pane- 
eyric upon them, an d from sucha source, is it not most pi ssing strange 
ot clecemostentia! narrative of them, should * ve been utterly neg- 
lected until communicated by the late Gen. W. Clark, and published 
in the history of Kentucky 2 
To my mind the exploits of Clark have ever presented some of the 
most beautiful flowers of western history, and worthy of a cultivation, 
superior to any which I have been able to give them. Clark had now 
received renewed orders from Governor Jefierson, to select a point on 
the Mississippi river below the mouth of the Ohio. and to fortily the 
same. A point was now established about five miles below the 
Ohio, above Mayfield’s creek and opposite to Island No. 1, accord- 
ing to our present topography. A most elaborate statement of the 
American claim to the Mississippi, was drawn up by Mr. Madison 
onthe 17th October, 1780, for the instruction of our ministers in 
Paris, then negociating peace with Great Britain. In this paper 
(which will be found in Pitkin’s United States, 2d vol.) reference is 
specially made, amor z other we ighty considerations, to the fact that 
“the United States had obtained possession of all the important posts 
and settlements, on the Illinois and Wabash rivers, rescued the in- 
habitants from the British yoke and established civil government in 
its proper forms over them. They have, moreover, established a post 
on a strong and commanding situation, near the mouth of theOhio.” “It 
was in the spring of 1780 that this fort was established by Clark, in 
obedience to Gov. Jefferson’s orders. These had been given first on 
the 28th June, 1778, which exclusively place the public movement of 
taking posts on the Mississippi in order tos ecure our claim to that river, 
to the credit of that statesman’s comprehensive mind, executed by his 
fitting compeer in the field. From this fort, called fort Jefferson on 
the Mississippi, sometime in 1781, Clark proceeded on foot into the 
interior of Kentucky, in company with Harlan and Harmar Connoly. 
The nearest date I can find to this circumstance is a letter from Gov- 
ernor Jefferson, of the 19th April, 1781, but which was not receiv- 
ed until Clark arrived at the falls, the 11th July following. In this 


etter the Governor ordered an expedition against the Indians which 
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Clark had already anticipated. It was a rare event in Clark’s ca- 
reer to require orders from any source, but his own fertile genius. 
This party of three which I have just mentioned (Clark, Harlan and 
Connoly,) having painted themselves like Indians, in order to travel 
with greater safety advanced as far as the Tennessee river: this 
they found foaming with high water, and Indians were hunting on 
both of its banks. Our chief and his companions quickly fastened a 
raft together of logs with grape vines , Upon which to carry their rifles 
and clothes, and dashed into the river in its flooded state. The party 
had got some distance belore the Indians perceived them, who, when 
they discovered them, quickly exchanged whoops of intelligence. 
Clark and his comp: unions were not however without resource 3 avail- 
ing themselves of a creek, which put in, on the opposite side of the 
river, placing it between them and their pursuers, they landed below 
that stream, while the Indians were obliged to ascend it in order to 
find a passage. Thus our countrymen escaped, and having landed, 
proceeded on their destination. So complete was their disguise, so per- 
fect their imitation of Indian costume, that on approaching a fort of our 
people situated on a river, a branch of the Cumberland (it is presum- 
ed,) they were mistaken for Indians. Nor was it, until the name of 
Clark was called out loudly, (so well known to the bed kweodsmen were 
his exploits at that day ), that the party could gain admission. On the 
route the party met with a singular incident: it was a party of forty 
immigrants, actually starving from the inexperience of the hunters 
among them, in killing the buffalo: the only game in their reach. The 
hump, it seems, in the shoulder of the animal, requires in order to 
strike the heart, an allowance not easily made by an inexperienced eye. 
This source of error was unknown to the new comers, and all their 
balls failed (though they struck), to kill their objects. Clark and his 
companions soon set them right with the first herd of buffalo the *y met, 
after their rencounter, by shooting fourteen before th ey stopped. It 
is said in hunting this an timal, skillful hunters arrange themselves so, 
as to run Pe irallel with the herd, in which position, they may run, kill 
and load again successively as far as they can run. The rescued 
movers as we term them, were almost valle to look upon Clark and his 
two coadjutors, as something more than mortals. A party thus unex- 
pectedly rescued from starvation in the midst of game, may well have 
been disordered in their judgments. On reaching Harrisburg, Clark 
found a concourse of the people gathered there, from every direction, 
waiting to enter land in the Surv eyor’s office. This was the subject 
which engrossed all men’s thoughts with the same avidity amidst the 
wild and hostile forests of Kentuck ky, as in the crow ded stock mar- 
ket of a commercial city. To propose to men thus keenly excited to 
acquire homes and lands, a military expedition against the Indians, 
(which was Clark’s object in taking this perilous journey, and which 
was demanded by the interests of the country, ) would have been worse 
than useless. Should the more gallant and generous engage in it, they 
would leave the selfish and grasping speculators at home, to despoil 
them of the richest fruits of the country, while they were defending it. 
Brigadier General Clark (for he had now been commissioned by Gov- 
ernor Jefferson, as such on the 22d of January, I'782), under these cir- 
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cumstances, with his usual pe oy for the law and its officers, pro- 
posed to May, the survey: of Lincoln county, to shut up his office, 
and then all would turn their attention to the defence of their country. 
This, the surveyor vate he had no authority to do; but, he added, 


} 1 


if Clark would issue an order to shut the office, he would be the first 


to obe y it. The General a ‘cordingly caused a wril ten order to be 
placed on the door of th » Surveyor’s office, notilying all persons, that 
the office was closed, by an order from Gen. Clark, until after an ex- 
pedition could be carried against the Indians, north of the Ohio.- 
This measure, together with the high military popularity possessed by 
Brigadier General Clark, commanded any number of volunteers, in 
addition to his own St regin {, t 1 in ! 1 fort Nelson, 
in the heart of the present city of Louisville. It may be interesting 
know, that the site of the prin ipal fort in the westel country 
was opposite to the Louisville Hotel, on Main street of that city. This 
expedition, commanded by Gener | Clark, consisted of two regiments, 
one um ler the command of the oi lant L gan, ever the right hand man 
: 


of Clark in Kentucky, and Col. Linn, the grandfather of the lamented 
Doctor Linn, late the high minded and gentlemanly Senator from this 


State. 

This was the first offensive expedition of any consideration under- 
taken by the Kentuckians, against the North-western Indians. The 
force amounted to nearly one thousand men, exactly nine hundred and 
ninety-eight men, according to a written manuscript of Capt. Patton, 
a volunteer in the expedition, and one of the oldest pilots 
Falls of the Ohio. ‘Lhe secresy and dispatch, which ever marked the 
progress on this occasion. The 


ich of the Big Miami, 


over the 


movements of Clark, attended the ir 
Indian town of Pickaway, somewhere on a bra: 
(it is believed, for distinct top eraphy is disregarded in most of our 
early western documents,) Was appr ached without discove ry, and as 
conflict ensued, in which seve ntcen of the 
enemy were slain, with an _ loss on our part, overwhelming as our 
party was in numbers. The residue of the Indians fled, the town was 
reduced to ashes, and the gar leoet with the fields, laid waste. Such 
are the melancholy scenes in a war with barbarian tribes, who, having 
no large body of non-combatants, distinct from the milita ary class, can 
only be made to feel the horrors of war, by bringing them he me to the 


soon assailed. A short 





whole s ociety, ¢ destroying their towns and fields. It is indeed an in- 
glorious wariare, over whieh humanity weeps for both parties: 
the triumphant civilized mat , thus defending (possibly, unavoidal ly,) 

ivated life; and the untutored 


the endearments of agricultural and cul 
son of Nature, fiercely vindicating what he deems the rights of 
forest and the chase. 

From Pickaway, Col. Logan was despatched against another Indian 
town, some twenty miles distant, which was likewise destroyed, as 


4) 


ihe 


well as a British store, from which the Indians derived their sup plies 


of arms and ammunition, supposed to be Lorramie’s, upon a creek of 
that name, forty-seven miles north of Dayton, Ohio. The latter ob- 
ject formed the principal one of the expedition. This had been an 
English trading post, in 1751, and had been captured by the French, 
in that same year. Owing to these offensive operations against the 
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savage enemy, Kentucky enjoyed some’ breathing time; while the 


Indians were engaged in rebuilding their habitatious, and what was 
still more bess yrti int , while they were compelled to hunt,in order to 
supply the loss of their crops. In August, of the next year, 1782, 
Ke ntuc ky sprees the severest blow ever struck by the Indians, 
: that daring and energetic population. It was at the Blue Licks, on 
Lic kingfriver, where the Kentuckians out of one hundred and eighty 
one men, lost seventy nine men, and twelve were wounded. This 
battle from its obscurity, like that of me nhawa, shall occupy our at- 
tention in the next lecture. This loss was e xperienced when the mi- 
litia menin F; ayette county only amounte 1! to one hundred and thirty 
men, as is stated in ale tte r of Colonel Boone’s, to the Governor of 
Virginia, which I found among the Illinois papers in Richmond Virgi- 
nia. So deeply had the » alarm of Indian invasion penetrated the coun- 
try, t that Boone’ s letter declares (‘‘that another Indian campaign in 
the country would “sen up the settlement.’’) In consequence of this 
destructive battle and pressing representations from Kentucky, Clark 
was ordered to' prepare another expedition, into the Indian country. 
This he accordingly did, assembling one portion of his troops at the 
Falls, and the ther at Bryant’s station, near Lexington, Kentucky: 
both were to wait at the mouth of Licking river. opposite to the pre- 
sent city of Cincinnati. General Clark, with Logan and Floyd for 
his Colonels. (the latter, the father. of the late Governor of Vir- 
ginia, of that name) assembled at the spot appointed, where ten 
hundred and iifty men, mustered for the campaign. On the 4th No- 
vember, 1782, this formidable invasion left the Ohioriver; and in six 
days’ march, surprised the princin: | Shawnee town on the Miami 
river, now in the teeming State es ‘Immediately detaching 
strong parties to different quarters, in a few hours, two thirds of the 
town were laid in ashes and everything pheno y 

“The loss of the enemy was ten scalps.” I use Clark’s own 
words, to Governor Harrison, the father of our late lamented President, 
seven prisoners and two whites retaken; ours was one killed and one 
wounded ; after lying four days in the town and finding all attempts 
to bring the enemy toa general engagement {ruitless, ~ detachment re- 
tired, as the sezson was far advanced and the weather threatening. 
Another British seating r post, at the head ef the eames or Miami, of 
the lakes was destroyed by Col. Logan. The property in it was a 


great amount andthe quantity of provisions burned surpassed all id 
entertained aie pe ople of the British stores for the supply of the 
Indians. 
This cn at or aie ;' 4° tute ith th 
ils campaign, trifling as its execution seems in comparison with the 


wholesale slaughter of what is called civilized war, ‘on the eastern 
continent, put an end to the formidableinvasions of Kentucky. After 
this period, the country was only exposed to straggling plunderers 
and small parties of warriors. Such an effect is fairly to be attributed 
to so overwhelming an exertion of military force, so recently, after 
the disastrous battle of the Blue Licks, which shall occupy our atten- 
tion on the next evening. Clark continued in the command of the 
Virginia troops at the Falls (of the Ohio), ever superintending the de- 


fence of the country, with sagaci ity and energy. At one time he had 
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an armed galley plying on the Ohio ; this it is said, had an excellent ef- 
fec *t in arre sting Indian parties; indeed it is reported to have stopped 

1 Indian invasion, that had been proposed to cross the Ohio; near 
a upper station of this vessel. This expedient did not last long, the 
aversion otf the militia to working on the > water, together w ith the re- 
duction of the regular force, compel'ed the General to lay aside the 


galley. The plan so novel onthe western waters. at that day, shows 
the milits ry readiness of its author, who was never at a loss for expe- 
dients suited to his situation. In July 1783, I find a letter to Clark 
from the Gov. of Virginia, discharei g him from command, in the 


most honorable terms.* 

I must not here omit other honors and rewards conferred by Vir- 
ginia, upon her favorite officer in the West. In 1779, the Assem- 
bly of Virginia voted a sword to be presented to Gen. Clark, 


‘as a 
proof of their approbati yn of his great and good conduct and gallant 
behavior.’ 

This was forwarded to him from Lieutenant Governor Page, by the 
hands of Captain Rogers; the resolution of the House I could not find, 
in the records at Richmond. With this sword, although one of Clark’s 
brilliant rewards, is connected a most mournful portion of his history. 
His mind had been wounded by the neglect of Virginia, to settle his 
accounts for the great expeditions, which had stretched the tepublic 
to the Mississippi river. Private suits were brought against him for 
public supplies obtained on his personal credit, when the credit of the 
commonwealth was a cypher: these swept aw ay his private fortune. 
By this injustice he was compelled to find his home at Major Crog- 
han’s near Louisville ; this was his last home. In the day of Virgin- 
ia’s adversity, the spirit of the hero had never failed his country, it 
now sunk under her indifference in the time of her prosperity ! ” He 
pever recovered the energies, which had stamped him in the noblest 
mould of a hero. The genius which had burned brighter amid the 
strife of battle, was quenched by public ingratitude. 
time, it is feared a too ready and extensive conviviality (almost una- 


ta 





At the same 





voidable by an old milit x commander,) completed his ruin, and 
steeped him in that forgetfulness, which had by the ingratitude of his 
country, become his only happiness. In this mood, distracted by the 
bitter rec ollection of “benefits forgot.” feeline with the great poet of 
our language, that ‘‘Bite, bite ye bitter frosts, ye bite not half so keen, 
as benefits forgot.” Clark took the sword and snapped it into atoms. 
The partic vulars of this transaction, I have not been able to obtain. 


General Jessup, at my request mi ide particular enquiry of General 


Clark’s favorite sister, Mrs. Croghan, with whom he spent the last 

sad remnant of his life: “mae was vine there, the only time I ever saw 
the distinguished hero. 411 [ have been able to learn of this sad al- 
fair is, that, when interrogated on this sore subject, “the veteran was 
agitated, frowned, and would make no distinct r ply .’ Although no 


doubt can at this day be entertained of the inadequacy of a sword totes- 
tify the sense of value in a great commonwealth for 
Virginia received from General Clark; there can be as little doubt 


such services as 





* See the Governor’s Letter, Page 190, History of Kentucky 2d ¢ 
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that in the infancy of western prosperity and the unsettled condition 
of the western territory, their grand value could not be duly appre- 
ciated,* though it is due to Virginia, to mention her grant of one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of land opposite to Louisville, em- 
phatically known, as the Clark grant, to compensate the heroes of 


Kaskaskia ant 
. A Wace Th : 

nously Virginia redeemed her neglect 
remaining services of Clark draw 


h none alter his most honorable dis- 


How delic 
. 1...) “17 . 
o! Clark, Will soon Lipp 








rapidly to a close; [ have 
charge in a letter from Governor Harrison, in 1783, till 1786. De- 
predations continue: to be made by the Indians, on Kentucky. <A little 
after this period, say from 1783, to 1790, an estimate was made by 
the late Judge Innes, of Kentucky, that fifteen hundred persons, in- 
eluding women and children, had been killed or taken prisoners by the 





enemy, south of the Ohio, besides taking two thousand horses and 
other property to the amount of fifty thousand dollars. To punish 
these wrongs; or in the more lordly style of other belligerents, to 
take satisfaction for the past, and indemnity for the future, another 
expedition was resolved upon, against the Indians on the Wabash.— 
And who but their old and favorite leader could be thought of to com- 
mand it? Clark proceeded, on this command, to Vincennes, the old 
scene of his triumph, to join the troops. This point of rendezvous, 
so fur advanced in the western country, forcibly indicates the progress 
of western settlement. About one thousand men assembled at this 
place, awaiting the arrival of transports, loaded with provisions for 
the expedition, which were ascending the Wabash. The low water in 
that river delayed their arrival; the troops were thus detained nine 
days at Vincennes, On the arrival of the boats, the provisions, when 
opened, were discovered to be more than half spoiled: and those 
which had been taken by land were all exhausted, except a few bul- 
locks. 

With irregular troops, inactivity is almost equivalent to defeat; idle- 
ness, amidst the privations, breeds inexpressible ill-humors. A spirit 
of discontent manifested itself in camp, even before the arrival of the 
boats, and before the condition of the provisions was known. It af- 
terwards showed itself more openly. 

The army, if not too magnificent a term, was placed on short allow- 
ance and marched towards the Indian towns, which were the object of 
attack. Previous restlessness soon became habitual disobedience, ‘“‘fo- 
mented by some officer of rank, as an officer in the expedition wrote 
me, social, I construe it, civil influence at home, were displeased 
with the General.” 

This state of things eventuated in three hundred men deserting in 
a body when they were informed they were but twodays’ march from 
the Indian villages. In vain the gallant veteran, who had never yet 
led his countrymen to defeat, addressed the mutineers in the most 
soothing and earnest terms of entreaty, to stay; In vain the noble old 
soldier shed tears over the disgraceful conduct of his men, blighting as 
he must have felt it, to his former well earned fame. The evil spirit 





* It mainly gave her a dominion of 330,000 square miles, an extent exceeding 
the European dominions of Great Britain and France, united. - 
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of discontent possessed the men and they returned home without see- 
ing an enemy, and without striking a blow. Still, there was aresi- 
due left after the desertion, erg vgg' A greater than his old gal- 
lant bands that had penetrated into the heart of the Indian country, 
spreading dismay and destruction among the ene pod . 

But something else, I fear, was wanting onthis expedition than num- 
bers, without which, the greatest numbers only = Seana the spoil of 
an enemy. It was a manly subordination to orders, and an honorable 
confidence of the men in their officers and commander. Never had 
Clark led so unfortunate a party; hitherto, victory seemed to perch 
with delight on his banner, and to conquer all opposing d'fficulties to 
meet them, had alone been sufficient. At the same time, mournful 
as the truth is, and reluctantly as it is wrung from the lecturer, it 
must be confessed that General Clark was no longer the same man he 
had been in his heroic days. He soon became a ruin—a venerable 
ruin. I will not adopt the lofty “quotation” of Joseph H. Davies, on 
visiting him in his decline, “ an archat gel ruined.” But I must drop 
the curtain on the days of a great man’s fajl. May it caution inferior 
men, who cannot have the griefs and who have never rendered the 
great services of Clark, to alleviate their intempe rance. 

I pass over some incidents in Clark’s career, such as services fora 
short time under Baron Steuben, in Virginia, during the revolutionary 
contest, as also his appointment as a “Major General in the armies of 
France, and commander-in-chief of the revolutionary legions on the 
Mississippi.’ ? They are not important enough, at this day, to detain 
your attention. I hurry to perform a more pleasing duty, it is to 
mention the late, though most honorable reparation of Clark’s wrongs, 
made in the handsomest terms, and with substantial liberality, by the 
legislature of Virginia. ’ 

At the session of the Virginia legislature, in 1812, a bill was intro- 
duced and passed the same day, requesting the Governor to procure a 
sword, with suitable devices, and to present the same to Clark, with 
an expression of the gratitude and friendly condolence of Virginia.— 
and granting him for life a pension of four hundred dolle ars per an- 
num, This duty was performed by the late Gov. Barbour, by addres- 
sing Clark « letter, whose duleet tone can not fail to impress every 
hearer.* I have been charged with enthusiasm on this subject, 
I submit the justice of the charge to you. Such are the life 
and times of General George Rogers Clark; I shall not attempt 
to bias your minds by any further comments of mine on his ac- 
tions. They were such-as have been laid before you. I have 
derived my authority from incontrovertible documents ; you would 
not distort them, if it were in your power, they form a bright portion 
ef western fame: may its contemplation lead us all to higher efforts 
of patriotism which shalj influence our actions as members of society, 
as voters, as members of the too bitter parties into which our exciti- 
ble countrymen are divided ; not I fear always recollecting that politi- 

eal conduct ought no more to be exempt from the restraints of truth 


and justice than private actions. 





2d edition. 





“See the letter and the preamble of the act, page 536, History of Kentucky, 
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The foregoing article is the second of a Series of lectures, 
yefore the St. Louis Lyceum. He intended to 


) 


e series for the present number, but 


mistake was not discovered until the proof 


was presented for examination. But in as much as the article is com- 


eluded to let it remain. Gen. GEORGE 


garded as the hero of the west, in the days 


and the author is greatly to be commended for his la- 
ing and preserving many interesting and important facts 


which have escaped the notice of other historians.—Eptror. 
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ART. IVY—EDUCATION.—NO. Vl 


THE “MORAL DISCIPLINE OF SCHOOLS Continued ym page 129 

The following is the last of a series of number Pdi n from 
he penof our highly valued correspondent Joseph Ormrod, Esq., 0 
Mo. And now that the Ess: Vv is co nplete we earnestly invite our pa- 
trons to commence with the first number, and not only tudy 
the entire subject. Could parents be br t { é ee 
of interest in the welfare of their children th the ; ( ed 
yr the public al large el ichter ed by ihe philos phy ; i pi | 
instruction contained in his Essay it would not be lo eiore a re 
would take place in the social condition of our State, that would re- 
joice the heart of the philanthropis 


. , . } 4 ] F : | " 
We sincerely regret that the circulation o LOIS able id 


treaties is confined to our Journal. We desire that it should finda place 
in everv family, and we trust that the author will yet bring it before 
the public in a more convenient and useful form.—Epr 

I have already, in my introductory remarks to the subject, explained 
the true object of education, as being that ol pron ting the well being 





and happiness of the individual. pil 3 
be disciplined, so as to give him the power to think and reason, but in 
such a way as to make him in love with truth and virtue. 
For intellectual attainments, beyond what are actually necessary for 
the business of life, are only to be regarded as of use and value, in 
proportion as they contribute to the power of mora! i 
as they may have the effect to confirm a man in virtuous principles. 
Intellectual culture, in itself, is, indeed, hig] ly conducive to these 
ends, yet, when circumstances are unfavorable , as they too frequently 
are, this species of cultivation alone, ofter cets perve rted from its 








ny y 


legitimate uses, and is applied as a means for “tg accomplishment of bad 
ends. 

Happiness is the surest test of virtue. A virtuous man, i 
may be, and unfortunately sometimes is, unhappy, but his unhappiness, 
whensuch is the case, is produced by utenaed circumstances,—by 
oppression, injustice, ¢ or misfortunes of various kinds, to which all, both 
virtuous and vicious, are equally subject ; or, his natural temperament 
and organization may be suc +h as greatly to impair the happiness he 
would otherwise enjoy. 

But no outward circumstances, however favorable, nor any external 
advantages, however great, can compensate the vicious man for that 
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moral wretchedness within, which never fails to attend upon evil- 
doing. His own self-reproaches embitter his enjoyments, and happi- 
ness becomes itupossible to him under any imaginable state of things. 

The habits, tastes and principles, acquired in youth, mostly form 
the future character, and continue through life; and thus the child 
becomes the father of the man. This.sentiment, impressed upon the 
mind, would, of itself, seem sufficient to stimulate ail concerned, in 
the effort rightly to train up youth, to do their utmost to imbue them 
with virtuous feelings, to fix in their minds broad and generous princi- 
ples of judgment and action, and sedulously to guard them against the 
pernicious effects of bad example and the influences of evil communi- 
cations. There is much in society, as at present constituted, to call 
forth the regrets of the philanthropist—much which he may deplore, 
but which he will in vain seek toremedy. Society has been badly edu- 
cated, and the habits and associations of its members, for the most 
part, have become too inveterate for any ordinary influence to remodel. 
When a child has been permitted to attain to manhood without any 
suitable moral and intellectual culture, it is then beyond our art to 
effect any change or reformation in hischaracter. It bad habits are 
predominant in him, they will continue to prevail and overpower every 
other consideration: he may, possibly, be made to ‘ see the right but 
will still the wrong pursue.’ Society is in a similar condition, owing 
to the great defects in our system of education, hence the attempts of 
benevolent men to produce any particular reformation or change upon 
its habits or pursuits, almost invariably result in failure. Wise philan- 
thropists, therefore, will base their hopes of amendment upon what 
can most certainly be eflected upon the rising generation by improved 
methods of instruction, they will accordingly, direct their efforts to the 
advancement of the science of education, and to that almost exclusive- 
ly. “ Benevolence is short-sighted, indeed,” says Dr. Channing, “ and 
must blame itself for failure, if it does not see in education the chief 
interest of the human race.” 

I cannot better express, in brief terms, what I would further say 
in regard to all that should be comprehended in our views of education, 
than by using the language of the estimable writer whom I have just 
quoted,— ‘The true end of education we have again and again suggest- 
ed,” says Dr. Channing, “is to unfold and direct aright our whole 
nature. Its office is to call forth power of every kind, power of thought, 
affections, will and outward action; power to observe, to reason, to 
judge, to contrive; power to adopt good ends firmly, and to pursue 
them efliciently ; power to govern ourselves and to influence others ; 
power to gain and to spread happiness. Reading is but an instrument ; 
education teaches its use. The intellect was created not to receive 
passively a few words, dates and facts, but to be active for the acquisi- 
tion of ‘l'ruth. 

“Accordingly education should labor to inspire a profound love of 
truth, and to teach the processes of investigation.’ * * * * * 

‘In proportion as the child gains knowledge, he should be taught 
how to use it well, how to turn it to the good of mankind. He should 
study the world as God’s world, and as the sphere in which he is to 
form interesting connexions with his fellow creatures. 
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‘A spirit of humanity should be breathed into him from all his stu- 
dies. In teaching geography, tNe physical and moral condition, the 
wants, advantages, and striking peculiarities of different nations, and 
the relations of climates, seas, rivers, mountains, to their characters 
and pursuits, should be pointed out, so as to awaken an interest in 
man wherever he dwells. 

* History should be constantly used to exercise the moral judy- 
ment of the young, to cal] forth sympathy with the fortunes of the 
human race, and to expose to indignation and abhorrence, that selfish 
ambition, that passion for dominion which has so long deluged the 
earth with blood and woe. And not only should the excitement of 
just moral feelings be proposed in every study, The science of 
morals should form an important part of every child’s instruction. One 
branch pf ethics should be particularly insisted on by government. 

* Every school established by law, should be specially bound to teach 
the duties of the citizens to the State, to unfold the principles of free 
institutions, and to train the young to an enlightened patriotism. 
From these brief and imperfect views of the nature and ends of a 
wise education, we learn the dignity of the profession to which it is 
entrusted, and the importance of securing to it the best minds in the 
caramunity.” 

Although, in the education of youth, the intellectual faculties ‘can 
searcely be too much excited, even should the teacher succeed in cre- 
ating an insatiable craving for knowledge, yet, | may be permitted to 
observe that the intellect is far too exclusively regarded, and to the 
neglect of the equally or still more important consideration of the moral 
faculty, to which the former should, indeed, be made subservient, 
and become, as it were, the hand-maid of the latter. Cultivation sharp- 
ens the intellect and makes it more fertile in resources for the ac- 
complishment of the ends in view, whether those ends be virtuous or 
vicious. It confers upon the individual! additional power for working 
out evil as well as good; and, accordingly, as the moral sentiments are 
concerned or not in the objects to be attained, will be the life and con- 
duct of the individual thus impelled or thus instructed. 

If his intellect has been developed under the supremacy of those 
sentiments, the result will be virtue and a wise intelligence; but if 
otherwise, it may be, and often is, of the opposite tendency ; and 
should vicious propensities predominate, the intellectual cultivation 
which he has obtained will but enable him to do the more mischief and 
make him, in consequence, a worse man. 

In that case he will not fail to become the victim of his own bad 
passions, and a bane to society—he will violate the moral law of his 
nature, and suffer the penalty which assuredly follows upon every 
such infraction. On the contrary, when his intellectual acts in ac- 
cordance with his moral nature, whatever may be the disturbances to 
his happines from without, within, and as regards himself, there will 
be harmony and peace, he will be self-satisfied, and enjoy a sort of 
moral gladness: no self-reproaches will embitter his reflections, and 
no accusing conscience disturb his repose. The object of our enquiry 
then, on the present occasion, and that which we must endeavor to 
ascertain, is this,—what are the methods, or what species of training 
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is it by which we can best succeed in directing all the powers of the 
youthful mind upon worthy objects, and in such a way as to secure to 
the individual his well-being and happiness in every pursuit of life? 

In prosecuting this enquiry it is important for us to know not only 
how we are to conduct ourselves, and what means we are to employ 
im order to brine about the wished for results, but where and when 
we are to begin our operations. And in thus treating of the subject, 
I cannot consistently with : s nature and my own views, pass by all 
consideration of the proper training and dise ipline of children by their 
parents, as well as rega1 “ds whet devolves as a duty upon the “public 
instructor. For, unless parents properly discharge their duties, any 
thine which the teacher can ny towards calling out the moral powers 
and regulating the feelings of his pupils will avail but little. V ery much 
depends upon early or first impressions, and were ! to omit all notice 
of the conduct proper t rm observed towards the child in its infant 
state, and while under the exclusive care and management of its pa- 
rents, I should pass over that period in its education in which the 
future character of the man, for the most part, takes its formand pres- 
sure, according to the treatment or management it gets, or the cir- 
eumstances in which it may be placed. I, therefore, solict attention to 
a series of remarks, which, though having no Immediate concern with 
the duties of the teacher, have yeta very important bearing upon the 
results which we are desirous he should produce. We cannot at too 
early a stage of the infant mind, beginto exercise over it our care and 
vigilance, for it is undoubted that at a very early period, even before 
the lips can articulate a syllable, it may receive impressions which will 
in some degree, determine its character through life; and this is es- 
pecially true in regard to its temper, its combativeness, and the propen- 
sities generally, as affected by the judicious or injudicious conduct of 
those concerned with its training and protection. 

The infant, therefore, becomes the subject of education ; it demands 
from us a special management from the time it comes into the world 
and acquires consciousness. Parents, therefore, come under obliga- 
tions at once to exercise a vigilant care over all the influences to 
which their child may be exposed ; and it devolves upon them to re- 
flect deeply on all that it concerns them to do,—to make: themselves 
acqu: 1inted with the | means by which they can most epee 
acquit themselves of their solemn duties. The fate of the child, 
this, the most inte resting pe ‘riod of its life, when it is most image. 
ble to impressions of any kind, is in the hands of its parents ; and it 
is for them to make that impressior 1, and give that direction to the 
mind, which is to decide its future character. Since then, we have 
it in our power so — to stamp a character upon the infant 
mind, we cannot, I repea , be too guarded in our conduct, or too so- 
licitous as to the nature of the impressions we convey, or which may 
be conveyed without our agency. In every stage of life, we receive 
many impressions affecting our minds and morals, which are not con- 
veyed by words, oral or written, but which yet exert an influence 
upon our characters and conduct as great, or far greater, perhaps, 
than any language can so exert. This is more peculiarly the case in 
regard to the child, in whom imitation is almost the only active faculty ; 
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to whom existence is new, and whose sensations are vivid, in pro- 
portion to their novelty. There is a natur tL laneuage, which is intelli- 
gible to it, lone before it can understand or give utterance to an ar- 
ticulate word. Sounds and gestures affect it, and affect it strongly, 
for its mind, indeed, is not capable of being. acted upon in any other 
way. We should, therefore. when addressing ourselves to the infant, 
carefully refrain from the use of loud and harsh laneuage, from anv 
expression of countenance or passionate demeanor, which may pro- 
duce disagreeable sensations, particularly sucn as are likely to affect it 
with terror. 

We should avoid exciting its obstinatey by striking it, ever so 
lightly, if in any angry mood, or by suddenly snatching out of its 
possession anything which we wish to deprive it of, that has been 
mpropérly placed in its hands. We shall succeed far better in this 
latter case, by laying hold of the obnoxious article, whatever it is, and 
withdrawing it ina very mild, but at the same time firm manner, for 
we must at all times act towards it with decision and consistency. 

Inconsistency is one of the worst spoilers of children. A con- 
sistant course, although it may not be the best course, is preferable to 
any other not steadily persisted in. When a young child gets into a 
petulant humor, it ill becomes us to get into the same humor. 
On such occasions, we must endeavor to divert its attention 
and interest it in some way; by music, the blowing of a_ horn, 
or by any other means likely to be ellective. Soothing sounds, 
light and repeated touches or strokes with the hand, will have a 
favorab'e influence upon its feelings and disposition. A young in- 
fant pruperly treated, will seidom cry unless from some ailment : 
when, therefore, it is very cross and cannot be quieted, we may con- 
elude that it is suffering pain or uneasiness of some sort, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

To guard ourselves from errors in the management of a young child, 
we should take into our consideration the state and condition of the 
infant mind in its primary stage of existence, enquire how it is first 
acted upon, and regard the circumstances with which it is ordinarily 
surrounded. By so doing, and making a eareful study of all that re- 
lates to these rtatters, we shall be the better able to arrive at practi- 
eal conclusions. This is the only enlightened basis upon which we 
ean conduct our enquiries, and by which we can attain to a know- 
ledge of those principles which should then and subsequently govern 
us in all that we attempt to accomplish: we can get them, indeed, in 
no other way. 

In a former article, and while treating of Intellectual Discipline, I 
undertook, speculatively, to show what the state and condition of the 
infant mind is, so far as it can be regarded in its intimate nature ; and 
I beg leave to refer the readers of the ‘Journal’ to No. 5, on Educa- 
tion, for my remarks on that particular. 

I there regarded the infant mind as vacant, and the infant faculties 
as mere susceptibilities, capable of being directed in any way, for good 
or for evil. according to the influences and circumstances under which 
they are first brought into exercise—and subsequently developed. All 
the ideas and knowledge we possess, I there explained, have been 
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acquired by means of what we originally obtained through the médium 
of the senses; and that ir the first instance, therefore, in seeking to 
make impressions upon the mind of the child, we can avail ourselves 
only of the organs of sense; and that the nature of the sensations re- 
ceived by it, are all important for determining its future character. I 
have heretofore, also, in a previous article, noticed the very objection- 
able but prevalent practice of giving to an inquisitive ehild witty in- 
stead of correct answers, ‘of cajoling and bantering it for amusement, 
and placing before its mind false and ludicrous images.’ If the object 
be to prevent the faculties and utterly spoil the child, no means can be 
resorted to which will more effectually answer that purpose ; it will 
soon, under this treatment, become forward and ungovernable, and 
loose both its docilety and its reverence. Mind is too sacreda thing 
to be thus tampered with, and the pernicious practice alluded to as so 
common, evinces the little knowledge or reflection generally to be 
found among men, of the consequences sure to result; while at the 
same time it exposes the barreness of our present system of eduea- 
tion. 

I have seen parents, inthoughtless playfulness, teach their children 
to strike and to become pugnacious, and even to spil at and ‘curse’ 
those who were jeering and playing with them. Is it to be wondered 
at then, that there should be so many bad and incorrigible children 
when we witness schooling such as this, given to them by their own 
parents ? 

The child gets its most impressive lessons from amid the circum- 
stances in which it is placed. ‘It takes lessons from every object 
within the sphere of its senses, from every associate, from every 
smiling and frowning countenance, from the pursuits, trades, profes- 
sions of the community in which it moves, from its plays, friendships, 
and dislikes, from the varieties of human character, and from the con- 
sequences of its actions.”’ These ail require our circumspection and 
eare of selection for the child, that he may obtain what is good and 
profitable from them, and be guarded against what is evil. 

Numbers there are so simple and so little informed as to the nature 
of a child’s mind, that they expect to be able to train it te virtue and 
truth by mere precept, of which they make a most unmerciful use. 

But children are fur more influenced by the living example which is 
around them, by what they see done by others, than by any amount of 
precept, and this, indeed, is the case with adults. 

Precepts, when oft repeated, weary and disgust, rather than edify 
them, particularly whenthe monitor himself does not observe his own 
moral rules—a very frequent and most important omission—a circum- 
stance which the child will not fail to remark, for in such matters 
children are nice observers. Parents and others concerned, should be 
careful not to do any thing in presence of their children which they 
are desirous that the latter should avoid doing. It behooves us also, 
on such occasions, to be guarded in all that we say, for a child, when 
seated in the corner of the room, unoccupied and apparently heedless 
of what is going on, is receiving, perhaps, more ideas in half an hour, 
from the conversation we are engaged in, than he gets from his teach- 
er ina month. His attention, at such times, is awake, and he loses 
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no word that is uttered, for the ideas and expression thus acquired by 
him, are for good or for evil according to the nature of the 
conversation. By thus guarding ourselves in the presence of 
children, both as to what we say and what we do, we are effecting 
two things at one and the same time, while we are edifying the child- 
ren about us, we are disciplining our own minds and feelings. 

The moral lessons given to children should be of a practical kind, sv 
far as they can possibly be made so; occasions must be sought after 
for exercising them in those feelings and that conduct which is enjoin- 
ed upon them ; they will thus become confirmed in the habits it is 
wished they should acquire. 

The best feeling we can infuse into them is love for the species ; 
this is the foundation of all virtue ; it is that which gives us an interest 
inthe fortunes of the human race. Destitute of feelings of phi- 
yg we should find no entertainment in the reading and study 

f history, or, in any of those details we so frequently meet with 
of an advance made in civilization among whatever peop le; we should 
take no interest in the announcement of improvements, inventions, or 
the founding of new institutions, &c., all of which the true philan- 
thropist takes so much delight in ayer Sr 

‘ Virtue,” says an eminent philosopher, ‘is the habitude of directing 
our actions to the public good, the love of virtue is but the desire of 
the general happiness ; virtuous actions are those which contribute to 
that happines.” Plato entertained a similar sentiment when he said, 
“ In seeking others good we find our own.” The teacher, equally with 
the parents, should watch over the conduct of his pupils, and take 
every ¢pportunity of inculcating moral lessons ; he should excite their 
benevolence, and direct their sympathies to proper objects. 

He will have frequent opportunities of pointing out to them the evils 
of malevolence and ill nature, on occasions when he sees such passions 
active, and of showing the happy effects produced upon the mind bya 
contrary conduct. But that his lessons in this way may be efficacious, 
he must himself, by a mild and amiable demeanor, endeavor to win the 
love and sympathies of his pupils. 

He must give them habits of cleanliness and good economy in seeing 
that they do n%t soil or in any other way abuse their books, or any 
thing else in their care, and that they pay a proper attention to neat- 
ness in their persons and dress. These may appear small matters to 
beintroduced into a grave treatise on education like the present, but 
in regarding the effects to be produced upon the mind, that which, in 
itself would seem to be of little significance, rises into sufficient im- 
portance to be urged as a duty. 

While, however, I am thus admonishing the teacher of the obliga- 
tion he is under strictly to attend to the morals and habits of the pu- 
pils under his charge, so as to guide them in the ways of virtue and 
truth—repress as mich as possible, their evil propensities, and excite 
into activity, by every means he can devise for that purpose, the better 
feelings of their nature, I am not unapprised of the many difficulties 
he will have to contend with in effecting anything considerable in this 
respect. His pupils are only under his care for a limited portion of 
their time, and in whatever way the residue of that time is spent— 
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whether in lavorable or u iluvorable circumstances ie can exercise 

no direct controt over t r conduct, it most frequently happens at 
. i“ | 4] I ‘ — oe gee. 

such times, that they ure feit to their own gutduance, and exposed te 
a a 

evil influences. 
Tl, he we he enahlad sanpecfiiler 4 — + 3. on? as : 
Ihat he May be enabied successiuily to carry out his moral aiscip- 

line, even with the most enlarged views of his duties, and the sound- 


est judgment, it is essential, as I have repeatedly observed, that 


parents shouid co-operate in his enaueavors and aid him 1n this as in 
other res pe CLS 4 " without the slilarles in mori ] and intellectual 
training both, his ts will oiten be labor in vain. 

Unfortunately loo frequently happens that parents, instead of 
affording aid tothe teacher, are, y their conduct, and for want of 
nlicghtenment, employed in count tine the good wor hich he 
enigntenment, emy ved 1n ninver: lpg the good work which he so 

, . = " . , « , 
sedulously strive : mplisa, and rendering his ellorts powerless ; 

a  «} 4 4 4 * l 2 
while at the same time they are disposed to make him accountable for 
much of the delinquency they may observe inthe pupil. 

B + y thir . ’ } Y ; } 4 } * } 

xut something consideravie may ill be efiected by the teacher who 
. . ’ 4 4 , Se . 
is fuily competent to 1@ bask, and Uu r the most discouraging state 

. Mics oy . } , . , ° 
of things, if he will but laudably persevere in his eflorts. 
] { . ] : ) 4 . an r 1.5 
He must elploy dact as Well as juagwement, and that W hich he e: n- 


not directly accompli ih he must attempt by means indirect, and in 
every commendable way. I might pursue the subject of moral discip- 
line still further, and regard those authors and studies, to be introduced 
into “schools,* which are the best ; lapte 1 to the object of elevating 
and refining the minds of youth, but time and opportunity are wanting 
for discussing these in any satisfactory manner; nor is it of much im- 
portance that I should attempt it, since there will be no great differ- 
ence of opinion among competent ju ges in regard to the selections to 
be made ; and I have perhaps said enough. I lave, indeed occupied a 
large space in the ‘ Journal’ with the subject of Education, for many 
consecutive months, and giving my subject a much wider range than 
at first I designed doing. 

I may, however, observe by the way, in relation to the objects in 
view, just mentioned, that select standard poetry, judiciously explain- 
ed and illustrated, would in part answer the intention. Poetry, tvo, 
may be employed as a suitable means of culture for the imagination, a 
power which was cviven to us for some purpose, and which, therefore, 
needs to be cultivated, we may presume, as wellas thereason. And 
further, in regard to the subjects which should be selected and present- 
ed to the children and youth in our schools, I will content myself with 
extracting a short paragraph from an interesting publication by Mrs. 
Hack, entitled ‘“‘ Winter Evenings.”” The authoress thus remarks in 
her preface to the work: 

‘© When the ‘quivering light’ of reason dawns on the youthful mind 
is not the ‘checquered field of man’ the natural and most attractive 
object of its speculation ? Every child hopes to be a man. The busi- 
ness of childhood is to prepare for the full exertion of the mental 
powers when they shall arrive at maturity. Then will not those un- 
folding powers be stretched and stimulated in the safest and wisest 
manner by following the natural impulse of hope and curiosity? Let 


the actions, and enjoyments and sufferings of men, form the subjects of 
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the contemplation of children. Care, indeed, will be necessary in 
selecting, not only such scenes aad events as they can entirely under 
stand, but such as ought to be presented to them. 

‘Examples of courage, of patience, of fortitude, of generosity and 
benevolence, and above all, of reliance on the Supreme Disposer of 
events, on occasions of danger and distress, will have a natural ten- 
dency to strengthen and elevate the character. 

** But, to obtain this desirable end, the actors, as well as the events, 
must be real. Children must not suppose that a sceneis got up fot 
them, to answer some particular purpose: they must feel the sober 
assurance that they are treated like reasonable beings, and admitted to 
the knowledge of the truth, as they are able to understand it.” 

I now hasten to the conclusion: I have considered the subject in its 
most extensive bearings, and as spreading over the whole of life, that 
the youth who has attended his terms at college may not regard his 
education as ‘ finished’ but look upon it as then only begun,—as pos- 
sessing but the elements, and the foundation with and on which he is 
to rear the future structure of his thoughts, by unremitting self-cul- 
ture. 

Education of every kind must, indeed, be the work, in a great part, 
of the individual himself who is the subject of it; all else are but 
adventitious helps which render the task easier or more complete, but 
can never supercede the one constant requisite—WSe/f-discipline. 
Schools, books, lectures, &c., avail but little where the thinking facul- 
ties ane not in active operation to ponder and appropriate what is 
offered to the attention. It was not alone the strong arm of Achilles 
which »nabled him to use his bow, but self-discipline that taught him 
how to bend it. 

I have regarded man in his whole nature, physically, intellectually, 
and morally ; and that this is the only safe and profitable way by which 
We can attain all the best ends of education will not, in this day, be 
questioned. Yet, before taking leave of my subject, it may not be 
unprofitable to attempt some further illustration of the fact, if, haply 
I should succeed in more forcibly impressing upon the mind the 
necessity of uniformly conducting the education of youth upon the 
principles of this broad basis. For this purpose [ shall find it expedient 
again to revert to the analogy which exists between the bodily and 
mental constitution. In doing so, I shal! assume as true, the doctrines 
maintained by phrenologists :— 

First, That the mind operates through and by means of the material 
organs which compose the brain, each particular organ influencing the 
mind in a particular manner, and producing in it astate called _a faculty ; 
that there are two systems or orders of faculties,—those of the intellect, 
and those of the feelings, the latter including the sentiments and 
propensities of both. 

Secondly, That these organs improve in structure, and increase in 
size and vigor by use and exercise, each organ as it is stimulated by 
its appropriate objects, just as the external organs and the limbs of the 
body are increased and invigorated by the same means—that of use 
and exercise ; those which are left in a state of torpor, or which are 
but little used, remaining small and weak. There are but few ignorant 
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of the tuet, that, if some of the members of the body get more 
exercise than others, they become in consequence, proportionably 
larger, stronger, more Ca} able of endurance, and Inore active. The 
arm of the smith, from constant and laborious use, becomes strong and 
brawny ; the tendons enlarge and the muscles swell out beyond their 
wonted proportions 

[f the right arm or the right leg is more used than the left, it becomes 
stronger and better adapted to the offices which it subserves than its 
fellow ; which is indeed the only cause of the difference we experience 
when we attempt to do with the one what the other only has been 
accustomed to perform. If the upper extremities of the body have too 
much work, and the lower ones too little, these latter will become 
shrunken and the former unduly enlarged, and vice versa. This 
takes place in accordance with a physiological law, by which the 
amount of energy in the entire physical system is distributed in the 
largest proportions to those parts where there is the greatest demand 
for it. 

The parts not used contribute their share, and hence shrink while 
the others are enlarging. And thus it is with the organs of the 
brain, the sensorial power which sustains any faculty, or set of facul- 
ties, in a state of great activity, is drawn irom the common stock, and 
those faculties which are suffered to remain inactive are proportionab rly 
enfeebled, by an abstraction of that power, until ultimately, if they 
continue to be unused, the -y get into a state of torpor from which it is 
difficult to arouse them. 

The cerebral organs as a whole, are affected, and the mind influenced, 
by the condition of the body. 

If from inattention to the natural laws, the physical functions, 
generally, are derange -d—-the circulation impeded, the respiration 
feeble, the nervous system relaxed—those organs wil! share in the 
general debility, and imperfectly discharge their functions, owing toa 
deficiency in the necessary amount of stimulous. ‘The efforts at intel- 
lectual labor will consequently be feeble, and undertaken with 
irksomeness. 

But if the entire physical frame is maintained ina sound and vigorous 
state, by the natural and liberal use of air, exercise, cleanliness, &Xc., 
and by temperate living, the muscles firm, the nerves strung, a health- 
ful flow of blood, free play of the lungs, &c., the organs of the brain 
will possess vital energy, and the mind be free and alert for action on 
the ap propriate objects being presented to it. Hence we see the 
necessity for physical deve lopmet nt, and the maintenance of a sound 
and healthful state of the bod ly,in order that we may operate success- 
fully even upon the mind. Bo lily and mental labor should be 
alternated. A greater amount of intellectual labor will be ace omplished 
by any one who devotes only half his time to that object, than if he 
were to devote to it his entire time, in the vain endeavor to ac complish 


more. 

Every organ was created for the use of a necessary faculty, and 
requires therefore, its appropriate exercise, Occasions of excitement 
to. the lower faculties, or what are termed the propensities, will * not 
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be wanting; nor need they at any time be souglit after ; they will come 
of themselves, but too frequently, in this grovellmg and self-seeking 
age, in which sordid interests and sensual gratifications have the 
ascendency among men, who seek for their ‘chief good’ in material 
things. They must be indulged in so far only as the reason and 
higher sentiments can approve. 

The higher faculties, like the rest, havea tendency to spontaneous 
activity, but for want of a better state of society suggestive of their 
use, they most ly get insufficient exercise, and their exercise cannot long 
be neglected without an infringement of the natural laws. The feelings 
greatly influence the intellectual faculties. They stimulate them into 
activity, and have the effect to illumine er obscure the understanding 
according to their intensity or the manner in which they are regulated, 
or, as the higher or lower propensities are sullered to predominate. 
Without the feelings, indeed, we should neither have motive nor 
power of action. ‘ Some of the feelings,” says a writer on the sub- 
ject, “‘produce this effect toa remarkable degree; and when under 
this influence, the intellect is carried to a wonderful degree of 
clearness and intensity. This, however, is net equally the case with 
all the propensities. When some of the more gross propensities are 
wtive, the intellect is proportionably darkened. 

“The exciting power of combativeness is familiar to every one 
Few are so powerful in argument at any time as when excited by 
combativeness. The exciting effect of the feelings upon the intellect 
produces a sort of mental illumination. The more feelings there are 
simultaneously active, the more intense and concentrated is the light. 

The third influence of the feelings upon the intellect is, to warp and 
prejudice its perceptions and judgment. To pursue the figure : some- 
times the light of several of the feelings become so intense and 
unequal, that the object is viewed under deceptive aspects. The 
several feelings, too, impart their own distinctive character to the 
intellectual perceptions and judgments. 

“ Reverence exerts a grave and magnifying influence. Cautiousness 
casts forth sombre shades. Hope puts on the high lights. 

‘“‘ [deality b«autifies, and marvellousness exerts a creative influence 
finishing up the distant and obscure. As different feelings exert 
different degrees of energy, and kinds of influence, at’ various times 
and under various circumstances, the mental states are constantly 
changing. 

“Hence the perpetual succession of theughts, day-dreams, and 
reveries.”” 

According to the above doctrines, the feelings are intimately 
concerned in the decisions and judgments formed by the intellect, and 
therefore, aid or impede our enquiries in the search after truth, 
according to the nature of those which predominate at the time. 
Hence we learn that those intellects which are, in themselves, the 
most powerful, do not, therefore, always see the clearest, or soonest 
arrive at the truth. The best minds then, for all better purposes of 
life and happiness, are those which are the best regulated ; or, in other 
words. where al/ the faculties get their due and appropriate exercise 
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In this view the intellectual faculties become in a manner the insiru- 
ments of the simultaneous, or successively active feelings. 


If the moral sentiments are not predominant, which it is their 
natural tendency to be, and the lower or animal propensities are 
unduly indulged, the individual thus circumstanced, will become 
incapable of those exalted or refined enjoyments which constitute 
the chief happiness of life, and make existence ¢Cesirable. He will 
experience such only as are connected with the low and groveling 
pursuits in which he will inevitably be engaged. Those propensities, 
and the habits which grow out of their indulgence, will acquire 
strength, and obtain over him more and more power; the moral facul- 
ties, but little exercised, will continue to offer a feebler and more 
hopeless resistance to their sway over his” conduct, until he finally 
gives himself up to the gratific: ation of mere animal desires or sordid 
interests, and loses all relish for the more exquisite and lasting 
enjoyments which attend upon virtuous feelings and virtuous conduct. 


A few more brief observations will now close my labors—for the 
present time at least—on this interesting subject. It has not been 
without much thought and care that I have written the various 
articles now before t the public, and which compose what I may be 
permitted to call a treatise on education, imperfect, indeed, for 
numerous details, necessary toa complete view of the subject, have 
been omitted, that I might bring what I had to say within some 
reasonable limits. I have, however, as I believe, left out of consider- 
ation no important principle, and if, in what I have done and attempted, 
I can be assured that I have contributed in the smallest degree to the 
advancement and better apprecetion of that most important of all 
sciences, I shall be amply rewarded for my pains. And, whether or 
not, I have shed any new light on the subject,—a thing which I have 
not hoped for—if I can but be persuaded that I have been instru- 
mental in further diffusin, gthat which had already been struck out by 
superior minds , I shall be equally os I cannot, however, close 
my remarks without a fina 1 word of exhortation to the friends of 
education, I would invoke them wherever found, to come forward 
with their best efforts and aid in procuring for the rising generation 
improved methods of instruction, to be introduced into our schools, 
every-where,—to do what they can, in every instance, to bring into 
discredit. and abolish the present irrational sy stem of mere mechanical 
routine which only enfeebles the mind, gives a distaste for learning, 
and produces a torpor of the faculties which renders them perma- 
nently incapable of being afterwards excited to vigorous action. 


Let competent teachers be sought after at any cost; and these 
should be men of the best minds and most cultivated intellects. Let 
those philanthropists who are seeking in various ways to ameliorate 
society, and divert it from the low and frivolous pursuits which at 
present characterise it, direct their efforts to the one object of pro- 
curing for youth a suitable intellectual and moral training, and they 
will lay the foundation for a better state of things than we have yet 

had it in our power to boast of. They can accomplish their objects 
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in this way and in no other; for, in my opinion, it is vain and futile 
to look for any amelioration in society, until society 7s beller educated. 
Let us then not merely talk about education—declaim., descant, 
harangue,—but wherever we see any thing effective to be done, and 
which active efforts can accomplish, let us not falter or hesitate, but 
put our shou! ders to the whee i. apply ourselves to the tesk. and forth- 
with do it. 


AR —PACIFIC RAILWAY 


To the Editors of the Western Journal : 


The distinguishing feature in the plan of Mr. Degrand, for this 
inland line, which is destined ere long, to span the continent, and 
bind together the extremities of the Union, is this: it seeks the 
medium of a charter for its accomplishment, and combines the energy. 
experience and frugality of individuals with the powerful credit ot 
the government, a union, which once effected, must give success to the 
enterprise. 

It must be conceded, at the outset, that such a charter, controlled 
by men of talent, and fortified by the credit of the Union, under an 
irrevocable contract, would be the most eilectual mode of achieving 
this enterprise. Such companies are by no means novelties, either at 
the east or west. The Michigan Central Railway Co. have within 
two years united Lake Erie to Michigan by an enduring work, rapidly 
achieved and admirably executed with a rail, engines, cars, piers 
stations, and capacity for draft and speed not surpassed in the new 
world. They did this too, after the original enterprise, languishing in 
the hands of the state, half famished and half built, had lingered “out 
a miserable and sickly existence. The Western Railway Co. of 
Massachusetts, with a small private capital, and a large state credit, 
was commenced amid the gloom and depression of 1837, and opened 
in 1841, across two ranges of mountains, repectively 1000 and 1400 
feet high at the lowest points of depression, across great rivers and 
and through a sterile region to unite Clinton’s canal with the tide- 
water of Massachusetts bay. An army of men were encamped on this 
work, hundreds of thousands of yards of solid rock were blasted by 
relays working night and day. Steam shovels and drills were applied, 
and the work went onward through every difficulty, vanquishing 
every obstacle, and now, as I write, it pays its interests and sinking 
fund, divides eight per cent, is transporting weekly. for one article, 
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40,000 barrels of flour at rates as low as those of the State eanal. 
but at fourfold speed, and has given a spur to Boston which still 
impels her onward. The Paltimore and Ohio Railway is another 
striking instance. Long depressed by the financial difficulties of 
Maryland, it is now, with the bonds of that State, under the guidance 
of a Board of Directors, springing at a single bound across the ridges 
of the Alleghany, from the Potomac te the Ohio. 

There are some Vho consider the Pacific Railway a Visionary 
scheme, too great forthe present day, beyond the means of the country. 

Sut a Bostonian, who has witnessed for the last ten years what asso- 
ciations have eilected in New England, and the progress of New 
England in consequence, and partaken in the movement has ho such 
misgivings. Massachusetts, with her rock-bound shores, with no 
native staples but granite and ice, is alone nearly equal to the enter- 
prise, but she requires for two years to come a large part of her annual 
accumulation for ecommerce and shipping. 

Within the last four years the region of which Boston is the centre 
has invested over sixty millions of dollars in public enterprises and 
loans to the United States. In the Vermont Railways, the Cheshire 
Ogdensburg, Vermont and Canada lines, the Michigan Central, the 
Wilmington, Reading and Mad River Railways. In factory cites at 
Lowell, Lawrence, York, Manchester and Springfield. An aqueduct 
which alone costs five millions, in numerous small branch lines ef 
railway, and the enlargement of all the great lines out of Boston. A 
close estimate of these expenditures is in my possession and exceeds 
the sixty millions. This has made a heavy drain on our market, has 
given a temporary check to building and trade, but a few months more 
will complete the last payments, and the city be placed in the fruition 
of the great objects it has pursued, 

If a single city and district can in four years accomplish so much by 
associated companies, can an association fail to succeed, backed by the 
credit of the whole Union, and embarked in an enterprise in which 
the feelings and interests of the whole Union are enlisted ; an enter- 
prise which requires little more than the amount which a portion of 
one of the smallest States had raised on her own bottom, and equipped 
at the same time a fleet to colonize California ? 

Again, let me ask, can a nation which has within three years and 
almost without feeling it, sunk a hundred millions in a foreign-war— 
an unproductive investment—fail to carry through an undertaking 
which must empley at home thousands of its citizens, and diffuse 
millions among all the arteries and veins of commerce ? 

For three-fifths of the entire distance, viz: from the mouth of the 
Kanzas to the Salt Lake, nature seems. to have anticipated art in 
grading the route for the rail. In place of the granite rocks of the 
bay state, requiring cuts of seventy feet depth and grades of eighty 
feet ; where stone bridges 70 feet high spring across deep chasms and 
ravines, ona route almost impassible to the woodsman and hunter in 
a state of nature, we find a natural wagon road of at least 1200 miles 
in length, rising on an average seven feet to the mile, with pier 
bridges and shallow streams and requiring little more than a bed to be 
thrown up for the reception of the track. Let such a*line be cut into 
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divisions of one hundred miles each, with an engineer and four 
ussistant engineers for each division. Let each division be subdivided 
into sections, provide the funds, establish a stat*on, a barrack and a 
few houses and farms on each section, and what is there to prevent 
the opening of such a line in two or three years, ata reasonable cost ? 
As respects the more difficult portions between the Salt Lakeand the 
sources of the Sacramento, and between St. Louis and Inde pendence, 
more time will of course be required ; but me inwhile steamers may 
reach the mouth of the Kanzas, and the wagon road be reducedto a few 
hundred miles, and the whole work be strung with men and progress- 
ing at the same moment. 

Give it, however, to a company, and all this m y be effected with 
dispatch and befcre the election of another President. 

But, it is suggested there are objections, te a company. It cannot b 
that a company will not efiect the work as well, as promptly, and as 
cheaply as Government. lor those who advocate the acti n ol govern- 
ment, would intrust the line when finished to the management of a 
company. As France has confided the lines which she located and 
begun to associations, and as Belgium, after completing several lines, 
now entrusts her new works to private companies. But doubts are 
expressed whether a company to be created by government be consti- 
tutional. Is not the answer to this perfectly obvious and conclusive ? 
if Congress have power to build the Pacific railway, can not they do 
if in any way they chose, either,by a company or by commissioners! It 
they have aright to act, may hey not select the mode and form of 
action? And is not the mode clearly an incident of the pow er? The 
entire line from the mouth of the Kanzas to the Bay of San Francisco, 
is ina territory of the United States? How has Congress under our 
constitution governed territories? Has it not in the District of Colum- 
bia, year after year, established company after company ? Has it not 
by its territorial governments, done the same, again and again, in 
FJorida and other territories ? Has it not taken stock or lent its credit 
to the Chesapeake, and Ohio, and Louisville canals, and other compa- 
nies, are the usage under the constitution and the practical construct- 
ing of the same for many years to go for nothing’ If the work as a 
post route, { military road, a work of national defence, a means like a 
survey, of giving value to the public lands and bringing them to 
market be constitutional, why cannot it be constructed, in any way 
Congress may direct? If doubts exist in Missouri, as to the pertion 
in Missouri, for the Boston committee do not entertain them, let the act 
provide that such portion shall not be built until the State of Missouri 
confirm the charter, and who can question the concurrence of the State 
or the validity of the act within her limits ? and let the admission of 
States beyond her be subject to a reservation for the railway, if 
Missouri does not desire the railway, Iowa will be less exclusive. 

But it is suggested the company will make a profit, unquestionably 
that hope as well as patriotism will animate those who embark 
millions in the wilderness, and give time and talent to guaranty the 
government against loss, and shonld that inducement be witheld, 1s not 
the laborer worthy of his hire? and would any one regret that those 
who aehieve so noble an undertaking should reap their reward ? 
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They can receive nothing until the road is done, and then it will be 
pledged for every dollar of the loan. 

Is it not true, that a company building and running the line may 
earry passengers and freight at low rates and realize large profits, with 
benefit to the public, from the very waste that may be incurred by 
rovernment ? Let the government do as Massachusetts has done, let 
it restrict the company tolow rates, for instance, to two cents per ton 
a mile on through freight, except specie, cloths and the like, and to 
two cents per mile, on through passengers. Let it provide that all 
sums realized from the land be applied to the road, the interest, or the 
reduction of the debt, and reserve a future power to reduce the toll, 
with the growth of the traflic, as is done in New England. With such 
safeguards, and a large representation of the country in the direction, 
what has the country tofear ? The nation takes directly as a stock- 
holder, one-third of the profit, and one-third of the granted land, and 
indirectly an immense profit, in the promotion of its commerce, the 
development of its resources, the transit of its mails, and the defence 
and close embrace of its remote, yet most valuable possessions. Your 
useful and spirited journal, established in a region less familiar with 
railway companies than our own, prefers the direct action of the 
government by commissioners to the intervention of a company ; and 
deprecates the action of visionary or speculative men. When railways 
were first proposed in Massachusetts, and Mr. Degrand, with his keen 
vision foreseeing their future success, assembled his friends to plan 
a highway to Albany, and ventured to picture an iron horse 
threading our vallies and running his fiery course across our moun- 
tains, it was customary to point out both him and his younger 
associates as enthusiasts and visionaries, but the solid and substantial 
results so far exceed his predictions, the actual realization so far 
surpasses his pictures, that of late he has enjoyed with us more 
of the reputation of a philosopher and reliable oracle ; and such we 
may anticipate will be his fortune when the Pacific railway is completed. 

And let me ask, is entire justice done to his estimates as reviewed 
in the last number of your journal. When you take ten millions as 
his estimate of passenger income, would it not be proper to deduct 
from it one half at least for expenses before applying the net-result to 
the reduction of principle, and would the residue more than suffice for 
deterioration, interest and dividend ? Again, if the South Shore rail- 
way amid a dense population has increased the value of land $50 per 
acre for two miles each side of the line, must it be inferred that the 
Pacific line is at once to convert the land of our great desert and 
prairie, ten miles wide upon one side of the railway from nothing, its 

resent value, intoone hundred millions, or $8°33 per acre. Mr. 
Raped neither predicts or anticipates that this narrow strip is at 
once to be coined into gold, merely because it lies in the way to San 
Francisco, or to produce by the galvanie battery of a railway more 
money than the entire sales of public lands in all the States and terri- 
tories since the adoption of the constitution. Is sosummary a reduction 
ad absurdum warranted by his premises ? and should we lose sight of 
the fact that the government wil! derive equal profit whatever it may 
be, from the strip it reserves on the opposite side. of the railway ? 
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How is it with your fertile an 


1 lor ¢ settled State of Missouri, does 
not the last number of your ‘ Journal’ demonstrate that with all the 


i i] 

lvant es of its two hi vavs, the Missouri and Mississippi. tw 
thirds of it is not worth to-day $1 per acre. Again. it was suggested 
y Mr. Deerand while arcuing the feasibility of a railway, that it will 
‘ ised annually by 150.000 perso s moving west, and 50.000 moving 

+ * oH I 

nd that such passengers willsave in time and expense by the 
railway, $67.750,000 nually, valuine time at l a &3 50 pel 
day only. From the Ir nitude I | s result IY inting in 5O ve: rs 
to $3. I87.500.000. it roued. that the s en \Ir. Deer nd is 
somewhat chimerical. The amounts, « tless, at first seem large, 
perhaps astounding; but such have been the results of all great 
i Vs ind it must not be ) ytter t! the estimate runs deep 
» th iuture. D s I t 1 var OY ? ¢ \ I tf. what 

is the present emig1 » A ae i ton Ss I List 


Che total number og oa tie } ntteud Ctates :; 
1] . ' , ' 
Cal rnia, from t ( ent t! en is as follows 
» s, 189; barqu 1 bries, 119 one ‘ s§ 1 3 





t latest dates, as Shins. 55 rqu | bri 35 
S hoor 4 28 3 s t I lf 7 : ! hye I t } Ve 
led the past 1 h, is as s ues, 14; 
bries, I8; hooners, 15; 1 1 65 \ to the same 
authority, there are 1 up for Califor 7 ships, 21 barques 
6 D2 | 9 schooners 1 2 ste rs; 1 1 10] Is: of which 
12 s s. 6 barques, 9 s, 2 . ] e up at 

B <f "in }] 0 ve els At r \ le ¢ 27 $ Philade 
‘nhia 6; Baltimore 4; N Orleans 8; New | ( Neu 

Jedford 6; Bangor 3; ot} 1] — 

It thus pears that ttle! 17 
seventvy-fe ir vess e . , { es 
hundred tons, wil! | ( f f 
v] or nearly tl Vassacl 
sett In t lese I { 
ie. ti\ id € ri 
Reside hese heh | s van 
thirtv thousand, or mor s crossed t} s, and many thousands 
of our seamen have gor m foreien ae. oo te of 
single year must excese | 70. UV sou é I} > I y ¢€ tC of a 
railway, is to treble travel, when it supercedes ect route 
much more when it supplants a tedious and ci Ss _sea-voyage. 
Is it then reasonable io ticipate 100.000 people to go west. and 


50,000 to come eastward annu ily ? Does not the annu emigration 


to the Union, exceed 270,000, and is not our a1 | increase about 
1.000.000 ; and do not our statistics clearly show. that, within FO 
years, during the life of some who read your jour i, our populat ic n 
will exceed one hundred million, and cover the entire area between 
the two oceans, even if the British provinces are not added to our 
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system’ Will not California absorb one-tenth of our increase, and if 
150,000 travel on the routes proposed, would they not save the 
aggregate upon what it would cost them in time and money, had they 
ventured to travel without a railway ’ The aggregate is large, but 
let us, before we shrink from it, glance at the accumulating means of 
our country. In 1840, the valuation of Massachusetts, with 740,000 
people, was three hundred millions of dollars. The returns of Boston, 
Charlestown, Roxbury, Lowell, Lawrence, Cambridge, and other 
cities, indicate for next year, for the State, a population of 950,000; 
and a valuation of five hundred millions. Massachusetts contains but 
one twenty-third part of the Nation, and were the residue of the 
Union as rich, we should exhibit, in 1850, an aggregate wealth of 
11,500 millions. But, assume it at 6000 millions only, and to double 
but once intwenty years, and the result, fifty years hence, of thirty- 
six thousand millions of national wealth, will ec ‘rtainly avert the 
entire ruin, which, it is argued awaits the nation, if the os be 
not constructed. When we look at the probable results, the amount 
of Mr. Degrand’s saving is but a fraction—-less than a tenth of the 
resources of the country—and sinks, large as it, is, into comparative 
insignificance. We havea great future before us, and when we 
venture to figure the effects of fifty years’ progress, the results of 
mathematical deductions are almost too astounding to be credited, and 
the man of facts, of algebra, and of reflection, must not be surprised 
if even the most intelligent of his fellow-laborers, pursuing a different 
path, style him a visionary. Thus much in defence of Mr. Degrand. 
As one of the Boston Committee, I am happy even if we differ some- 
what in details, to unite with you in promoting this great national 
enterprise. 

You argue, it is important to Boston, still more is it to the West. 
With it, the streams of Oriental and European trade must meet in the 
great central cities of our present west, and create there the future 
emporium of our inland commerce. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
E. H. DERBY. 

Boston, November 9, 1849. 





Should any of our readers question the fairness of the article in 
the October number of the ‘Western Journal,’ of which Mr. Derby 
complains, we respectfully invite them to give it a careful perusal, 
and judge for themselves, whether we were warranted in our remarks 
in respect to the address of the Boston Committee. 

Did we feel a consciousness of having done the slightest injustice 
to the author of that address—so far from attempting to defend 
ourselves—it would give us pleasure to make attonement ; for this, 
would not only save the labor of making a defence, but afford the 
pleasing reflections which are always consequent to the discharged ¢ 
social duties. 

The Boston project is based on assumptions, which are presented 
in the address as incontrovertable facts; and some of these are so 
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remarkable that they seem to challenge investigation. We did not 
attempt to analize the grounds of these assumptions, but drew infer- 
ences from them as we found them stated by the author. One of the 
arguments used to show the importance and necessity of constructing 
the road in the shortest time possible, is based on the assumption, 
that 150,000 persons will go to California, annually, by the way of 
Cape Horn and the Straits of Magellen, and fifty thousand return ; 
and he estimates the value of the time occupied in these voyages, at 
$3,50 per diem, for 150,000, and $1 per diem for 50,000, amounting 
in all to $57,500,000. And the entire charge, including cost of 
passage, is set down at $82,500,000: and, extending this calculation 
to fifty vears, he asserts, as we understand him, that the country 
will loose $3,387,500,000 unless the Boston plan is adopted. For he 
affirms, most positively, that if the project now before Congress should 
be adopted, the road will not be completed in less than fifty years. 

Will any one believe tltat 150,000 persons will ever go to Califor- 
nia, by the way of Cape Hornand the Straits of Magellen, in one year ? 
or, if they should, that their time would be worth $3,50 per diem ? 
But, admitting that this number should go by that route, and none 
should travel by any other, California must produce gold, or some 
other commodity, to the value of $87,500,000 per annum to pay the 
cost of travel to and from the country !! We might enumerate many 
other absurdities involved in these assumptions, but we have neither 
time nor inclination to pursue this branch of the subject. Indeed, we 
should not have adverted to it at all, but, thar, it séems to be relied 
on, as one of the capital arguments in favor of the Boston plan. 

The committee asks for a charter, without suggesting the slightest 
restriction in respect to the rate of tolls or transportion, and they ask 
also, for a strip of land ten miles wide. It was natural to infer that 
they would aim to popularize their plan, by indicating the restrictions 
to which they were willing to submit, and we, having no right to 
modify their proposition, treated it according to its just interpzetration. 
Now, if a corporation would make the road on their own money, we 
could not consent that it should have an unlimited control over the 
transportation of the commerce between the valley of the Mississippi 
and the Pecifiec Ocean: nor, that it should be invested with the fee of 
12,000,000 acres of land. 

These objections, however,.are ina measure, removed by the modi- 
fications and restraints suggested by Mr. Derby; and we admit, that 
were there no Constitutional objections, a corporation might be so 
far restricted, as to remove, perhaps, entirely, our objections to this 
plan of carrying on the work. But, there would yet remain another 
objection to the Boston plan, which we deem important. It is 
admitted, we believe, on all hands, that the road can only be con- 
structed by the aid of means to be appropriated by the General 
Government; and it is our decided and uncompromising opinion, that 
what sum soever may thus be appropriated should be dedicated to the 
nation ; and, that neither interest nor dividends should ever be required 
for its use. But, that all tolls, or money received for transportation of 
persons and property should be based on the cost of repairing, and, a fair 
remuneration for the capital, labor and skill employed in carrying on 
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the business of the 1 ( For, if the money Cd in the construc 
tion of the work, be required t pay di idends, the cost of tr ins porta- 
tion mu be » hi that, articles of great weight in proportion to 


thei { i Ci CU 

We hav <pectation that a route can be found from the Missis- 
L | ess than 2400 miles in 
yn per mile, counting 
0,00 per barrel for 
It is evident that these 
ol the pro lucts of the 
ute to the Pacific; and 
‘ be expected from an 

excha > of m ts ; ICUlLI il in nineral productions 
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None more han Ww admire the enter] “ise he foresight, and 
indomitable perseverance of the yple of New England; for they 
have done more perhaps, in the | fifty years, to advance the cause 
of civilization than h the people of any other country: and it is 
natural that su ( th * unde rtakings should inspire them with 
confidence in their abilit achieve whatsoever they design. On 
the other hand, failure and disappointment in carrying out schemes of 
improvement in the west, have made western men cautious and dis- 
rustful. Having been mislead by the calculations of enthusiastic 
projectors, they place but le confidence in arithmetic ; and, indeed, 

ures are not always to be trusted. 


Hence, one who aims to secure the confidence of the people of this 


the belief prevails in the west that 1 


region, in respect to any subject envolving the investment of money. 
must avoid extra I ilculations, or he will be set down as a vVis- 
ion iry Spe culat r 

We desire that our | nds ould not miseonceive our 
motives in objecting to their pia None who have read the Western 
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Journal, from its con nent, can doubt the absorbing and profound 
t 


interest which we feel i tablishing a railway communication 
between this valley and the ‘ific ocean: and none, more than we, 
desire a speedy accomplishment of the enterprise, but, we also desire, 


that when completed, there shall be no private interest involved in it 
that may, by any po ty, detract from its usefulness as a national 


We have er S me of our own—we have noambition 

e considered | ors—but we could not, consistently, with 

the high ground w! assumed as journalists, publish a 
scheme that conflicts th W O} inions withot comment. 

In concluding, to assure our Boston friend that we feel 
flatters 1 by their i f our humble DO ; an lt] ough we have 
deemed it our duty | ce known our o tions ir railway 
ct, yet, we si t t that 1 may her ‘ts, be 
l to each ’ England enterprise and 


projet 
useiu 
capit | transferred to t west, and s labor 1 Ll il lity to make 
known the extent ition of its resources, for the benefit 
of every pal 

Heretofore re | a just re iprocity in the exchange of 
information and opinio1 ween the east and the west; for while 
the inhabitants of the latter have habitually looked jo those of the 
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former for intelligence, they, of the east, have rently regarded out 
opi! ns asa! er ) oF L< ‘ r 

[his was nat 1 i { ( vy sett] P cour \ but. the 
mighty power that is @ in 1 west j ' produce 

- , 

hange in the form ( 1! ty i j tide of 
r r ¢ bY sw j ‘ ‘ e. ¢ 1. and Jabor: 
these elements e beci 1 con S, upon the basis 0 
our vast agricult | resource e t is near. if 
not already arrived, 1 : people of other countries will find it to 
be their interest to | cto this region, not for facts only, but. to 


study the extent and true nature of that power, which, under Provi- 
} 


aence, IS Gesigned, as we 


the inhabitants of this continent. We, of the we st, owe much to our 


a 


eastern brethren: we have been their pt prolited by 


their precepts, sNould be grateiul jor their instruction; but, we are 





growing up to manhood, lif they desire to preserve their former 
influence, they must study the de velopments of our character while it 
is being unfolded, for these devel pments conforming tothe extent and 
ereat resources of the country. can justiy be appreciated, by those 


only who comprehend our true condition. 


s 

Winter.—Cold and disagreeable—much sleet and frequent light 
snows. Much floating ice in the Mississippi, but not enough to 
prevent the crossing ol the ferry boat, at St. Louis, for any one day 
durinz the season. 

Sprinc.—Vegetation made its appearance about the Ist of April 
which may be regarded as the average time in this climate, but there 
was cold weathe r about the middle ol the month. On the ] ith there 
was frost and some ice, but \ tation and fruit were not thoroughly 
killed.* The season was marked by a good deal of rain, and cloudy 
weather. 

Summer.—June and July were rainy and humid. Wind generally 
from east to-ssouth—temperature r: ther below t! ol average Seasons. 
August was a fine summer month for this 1 

Avutumn.—Season most beautiful and p! nt throug it. There 
were several lich s in October, bt \ ion was not 
thoroughly killed until cbout the 26th November. About the middle 
of November we saw Padaia Christie and other sumnftr plants, in the 
neigbor! od of this e1 Vv, V hich not been touched by frost, and 
there was no frost that could have injured them from that time until 

ce 2 gt 


about the 26th of the month. The first snov vered the ground 
this season, fell on | 7tl D n Ps y perl ips lrom two to 
three inches in depth, the we r became warm and it commenced 
melting immediate! 

In Minesota, the first killing frest, reported for this season 
happened on the first October. 


* The cold spel! that happe d here about e middie of A > extended to the Gulf ol 
Mexico—the crops, throughout the southern States, were m¢ or Jess atiected by thie 
frost. We learn from en exchenge paper, t 3 
houses in Co!ur ;8.C. 


il. the snow cov ered the 
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COMMERCIAL 


STATISTICS. 


Srarement of Brown Sugar imported into,the United States, in the 
respective years ending on the 30th June, 1847 and 1848, designating 
the quantity and value imported from each country ; carefully collected 
and made up from the annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury 


of the United States. 


WHENCE IMPORTED. 1846-7. ' 1847-8. 
Pounds, Dollars. Pounds. Dollars, 
Quantity, Value. Quantity. Value. 

Swedish West Indies, - 13,020 570 
Danish West Indies, 6,678,466 36,994 2.821.950 111.907 
British West Indies, 738,398 30,397 1,258,222 35,806 
British A. Colonies, 1,005,839 41,397 $25,614 40,454 
France on the Med’n., 194 15 

French West Indies, - 7,034 312 586 28 
Manilla & Phil. Islands,3,507,910 128,727 12,515,858 398,643 
Cuba, - - 169,274,024 6,809,311 174,979,362 6,442,661 
Other Spanish W. I. 37,566,381 1,609,262 47,778,973 1,620,879 
New Grenada, - 8,449 548 58,595 2,231 
Brazil, - - 6,896,447 298,777 6,003,609 225,844 
China, - - 240 11 352,032 20,920 
Holland, - - 5,150 356 

Dutch West Indies, - 100,274 6,534 513,977 17,742 
Dutch Guiana, - - 179 5 32,455 659 
British Honduras, 175,378 7,896 

British Guiana, - 180 10 1,088 44 
French Guiana, - 28,251 1,065 9,191 343 
Hayti, - - 200 10 357,091 12,856 
Mexico, - 142,183 7,201 

Venezula, - , - 351,183 20,044 236,528 11,241 
Asia, generally, - 134,585 4.640 344 20 
Sandwich Islands, : 216 9 

Dutch East Indies, 314,505 12,414 
England, - - 633 24 
Peru, - - - 227,084 8,353 
South Seas & P. Ocean, 400 15 








Total, - 226,683,261 
For’n Sugar exported, 5,756,250 





9,344,721 248,201,117 8,963,654 
291,780 11,614,129 596,465 





Total retained for — 


consumption, - 220,927,011 


9,052,941 236,586,988 8,367,189 
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Iurorrs of White Clayed or Powdered Sugar, into the United States, for 


the years ending 30th June, 1847 and 1848, 


WHENCE IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 

Pounds. 
Cuba, - ° 8,764,675 
Brazil, - - 989 484 


141,947 


All other countries, 
Total Imports, 9,196,106 
Exported, a © 2,402,160 

Total retained for —_——__— 
consumption - 6,743,326 


Iurorrs of Loaf and other Refined 


June, 1847 and 1848, 


1846-7. 


Value. 


Dollars. 


446,876 


Sugar. for 


WHENCE IMPORTED. 1846-7. 
Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Danish W. 1. Islands, 638,866 33,766 
Holland, - - 380,992 27,433 
Belgium, - - 35,355 2,401 
All other countries, 36,264 2,519 





Total Imports, - 
Exported, - 185,878 
Total retained for ni 





1,089,477 66,119 
17,284 
D 48,835 


consumption, - - 903.599 


1847-8. 
Quantity. Value. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
6,034,310 309,399 
684,048 33.373 
88.650 4.280 


6.807.008 
1,063,161 


5,743,347 


the years ending 30th 


347.052 
77,938 


269,114 


1847-8. 


Quantity. 
Pounds. 


Value. 
Dollars. 





1,805,749 146,563 
258,779 18,509 
57,100 4,066 
2,121,628 169,111 
139,220 30,191 
1,982,408 138,920 


% 
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Connercial Statistics 


The following is a statement of the production and consumption of 
four and estimat rthe sent year, together with the stock 


31st of 


year 
> , , .} » 
aiarcn Of eacn year (i 


past, 
I 


Extracted fro Bow’s Commercial Review. 


1849. 


NE pe ee ee 


140,000 

15,000 

9 60,000 

ch Colonies. 102, ,000 0,COt 0. 10.000 
Dutch and Danish Colo y 2 , 000 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 115,00 230,006 310, 290.04 10.000 
20,000 

80,000 


RRS 


oad 

te nine 
= 

es We 


oof 


Siam n and Manilla, 

Brazil, - - 

Louisia ay 95, IU 89,U0 Ul YUCUU 
é 70,000 


aera ed 


Beet Root, - 
1,061,000 
143,000 


845.000 
130,000 


Total growth, 


ae Ako 
Stock, March 31, 








Total supplies, - - 971.0 026,006 .174,00% 1,<04,000 975,000 
Stock succeed’*¢ Mar. 31, 121,000 87 ,00( 143,00 130.000 


Total consumption, 


Consumption in 1848, 
For Consumption in 1849 


99.000 


Danish 


Deficiency, - - - ° - 


‘ipation in the 


’ 
| 
| 


The low ew diminishe t t cultivation. Eman 


and Fret 


pi 


the quantity and value of coffee imported into the 


StTaTEMENT showing } 


United States from cach country in the ycars ending on 
1847 and 184% fully collected and made up from ihe reports « 


the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 


1 OF f Jun 


1847-8. 
qa. Velue. 
Pounds Doilers. 


1846-7. 
uantity. Value. 
nds. Dollars. 


WHENCE IMPORTED. 


rN ats 


Sana ma any 
nomen 


ene WE Nt 


Danish West Indies, 
Holland, - - 
Dutch West Indies, 
Dutch East Indies, 
Dutch Guiana - 
Manilla & Phil. Is ide 
Cuba, - - 
Other Span. W. I. Isl 
Turkey, - . 
Hayti, 


13,875,766 


6,773,479 


19,085,277 


485,350 
3,943,579 


56, 702 
sist in 
2.001 


3,037,373 


17,249 
322,788 
681,404 

2,258 

34,112 
421.649 

22.535 

10,107 

77.163 


21,525 
695,612 25,484 
2,258,710 
303,674 348,373 


91,500 


2.083 


199,352 


100 


155,689 


1,792 


139'543 
25,202 


16:990,976 1,031,459 
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Central Republic of America, 100 8 

















Venezuela, - ] 2,506,942 447.896 12.720, 613 562.576 
Brazil, - - $4,916,629 5,073,680 110,927,284 5,969,993 
China, - - 352.000 22,018 
Asia gencrallv, “ 152.850 16.337 167.400 15.515 
\friea eenerally, - 1,104,428 22,864* 57.507 5,316 
British East Indies, 1,016,710 62 223 }24 6 
British West Indies, 30,461 2.251 710,33 39,385 
Yrance on the Atlantic, 9,805 550 
French west Indies, - 2.504 186 
Mexico, - - 241,742 13,785 
New Grenada, - - 2344 196 328.971 20,440 
Chit, - - 779,437 51,699 o7,1e6 5,248 
Swedish West ind lies, 510 3s 
Cisplatine Republic, 507.810 25,3892 
Total (i ree of dut Vv; ) 156,716,575 9.102, 772 150,559 dL 38.8 199, 129 
Impor te P iro ther un-) 
Sries tase Gis plas .of ¢ 91,547 7,119 $72,587 50,868 
productiva. ,) 
156,808,122 § 109,891] lol, 132,125 8,249,997 
Quantity exported, 6,380,283 449,743 = 7, 048. 671 468,600 
Total retained fur con- ——--—— a Somebeneatiiiios 
sumption, - 150,427,539 8,660,148 144,353,454 7,751,397 


Sratement of the quantify and value of Teas, imported into the Uniled 
Néates, tn the years ending onthe 30th June, 1847 and oy -- up 
from the Reports of the Seerelary of the Tieasury of the 


WITENCE IMPORTED. 1246-7, 1847-8, 
Quantity. Palue. Cucrnt ty. J 
Jo . 1 P ‘ Ix 8. 
Cliina, - - 17,296,124 4,278,448 23,597,702 6,217 1 


Manilla & Pt hilippine . 
I teat , ad 60 13 
Imporied from other 


countries than the +} 37,078 5,993 65,267 8,368 


place of production, 








Total Imports, 17,583,262 4,284 456 23; 162,969 6,225,479 
Exported, - 93,074,270 1,078,407 2,883,531 925,102 
Retained for See 

consumption, 14,258,992 3,206,049 20,779,438 5,300,377 
The following tables, exhibiting the value of the Exports from 


Charleston, S. C., from the year 1820 to 1847 inclusive; and the 
amount of duties coll ected frem th e year 1834 to 1847, are transfered 
with the remarks accompanying them, from De Bow’s Commercial 
teview. 

We infer that the table of exports includes the cotton, and other 
produce grown in Georgia, and transported on the Railroad from 
Hamburg to C harleston, and in this view of the subject, before we 
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*There is proba bly a inistake in these fi giires.—E pitTors. 
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can form u just estimate of the crease cr decrease in the value ol 
the products of South Carolina annually exported, we should know 
how much has been added to the exports of Charleston, by the 

. . . 4 i ’ - 
construction of the railroad. We should be pleased to see a statement 
of the annual exports from Augusta to ¢ harleston. Will some of ou 
Southern friends furnish us with these faets ? 


EXPORTED FROM CHARLESTON IN 





1820 $8,690,539 1829 1838 $11,017,391 
182] 6.867.515 1830 1839 10.318.892 
}822 ye ) N31 1840 > 0.048 
825 6,071.08 IX32 Init 8.998.257 
1824 7833, 1° 1833 sadly i812 8.091.542 
1825 LO.STO475 i834 11,119,565 J843 T.0C1O.63 1 
1826 7.468 960 IS835 31,224,298 Is44 S.O7TS8.015 
1827 R189 496 83h 13,482.757 18415 8.366.250 
1828 6,508,570 1837 11,138,992 18465 8,284,405 

i847 7,783,038 

The valine of the exports from 1840-to i847, inclusive, has been furnished by the 


ton W. J. Grayson ; the-informatien for the previous years is extracted from De 
Bow’s Commercial Review. 
JUTIFES RECEIVED IN CHARLESTON FOR THE YEARS 


1834 $167,000 1842 $300,000 
1X35 164,000 J843 340,000 
1836 701 COO Ye ir of spe ulation and 1834 190,000 
1837 174,000 high prices. [815 390.000 
IR38 590,000 18.16 280,000 
1859 640,000 Year of high prices. 1847 387.000 

[he years 1840 and 1841, remarks the Hon. W. J. Grayson (Collector), are 

omitted, the record in the office being incomplete. ‘The first and second quariers 


of 1840 amounted to $192,000, and the last qi 


We find in the Commercial Review. for December. 1849. the fol- 
lowing statement of the growth, exports and consumption of Cotton, 
in the United States, for a series of years. The article is credited to 
the “ New York Commercial List.” and having been adopted by the 
Editor of the “Southern Review.” may be regarded as sufficiently 
correct for practical purposes. We are not in possession of facts 
which enable us to examine the correctness of this statement. It 
certainly exhibits some remarkable features in cotton growing: for 
while it shows an enormous increase in the old States on the Atlantic. 
there is a decided falling off in the exports at New Orleans. We 
know that the cotton crop is greatly influenced by the character of the 
seasons, but this is the most remarkable instance that we remember. 
It is also remarkable that after all that has been said of the great 
emigration to Texas, there should be so little cotton grown in the 
southern part State. 

COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES, 1849. 


STATEMENT AND TOTAL AMOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1819. 


New Orveans——Export—-Foreign, 961,492 ; Bales. Total 1848. 
coastwise, 205,811 3 stock Ist September, 
1849, 15,480 - - - - - 1,182,783 


Deduct—Stock Ist September, 1848, 37,401 ; 
received from Mobile, 35.164. Florida. 
5,065 ; Texas, 11,356 : p E R8_9R6 
- +--+ 19093797 1,190,733 
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Ded kin Savar 
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Soutn CARoLriInA—Exp 
i l I 5 280). 
IS.J11 3 coastwis Upla 
sia , O13 ° i { 4 i ; 
(a vv —N vy ye < 1 
s‘ock in ¢ ] ( Ist S l 
Dedu Ste in ¢ H 





VIRGI ‘ mxport ro rn, 
Wis i i januiactured 
ports ), 14.838: 5 k Ist S 

Deduct—Stock September, | 


’ 
Crop of las? year, - - 
Crop « the year before, 


Increase over last 


é 
Increase over year betore, 


EXPORTS TO FOREIGN PORTS FROM SEPTEMBER 1], 1848, To auGuUST 3] 





From To G. Britain. To Fran 
New Orleans, bales 645,018 
Mobile, - - 29GI 383 
Florida, - ~ 62,734 


Texas, - - - 
(reorgia, 
South Car« 
North Carolina, - 

Virginia, - - 242 
Baltimore, - 106 
Philadelphia, - 2.819 
New York, - - 132,612 


Boston, - - 2,435 


195.443 


2U6.109 


1,537,901 
1,324,165 


Grand Total, - 
Total last year, - 


‘ 2 
Increase . 13,636 











N/ liste S. 





3415 t 
le, 4003; stock 
- TT 
tn yd d 
IS4dS, 2 s4 
si - - 24,171 
127 
ee oe 3. JO 
1T39 = « t 
t ( 
S48 - 7 
euneemeees = 200,186 
Ci wise, 
~ ) J ~4 
te = = ‘ 
—— = ISS 7] 
} Rar mn 
0.022 +: « 
‘ 
is 
( ] 
S ; pt iber 
. * . 130.775 
4 " , 
( ived 1 i 
- 7 +403 
7 tim 20 Z7o 
f ] + 
100.5 i 
si 3 4 mm 
95,2809 § 
‘ ) ‘ 109 
l IS4s, 
ah 17.490 ° 2.075 
42.2117 
——_—— 408114 
- 10,041 
> coast- 
seh irom the 
S49, 1,75 - 17.994 
{ 44 
: - - +4 
— ] ) 
— ‘ 
3. = 725.0490 
- - / - 7 . - bales 
e ~ = * -bales 


78.037 


173 
368,259 


979.172 





SYS i 


- To N. of wp. Oer F°p pte. 


61.062 100.765 
16.822 97.539 
O 830 1,418 
1.745 
3.704 
26,242 17,663 


184 
5,101 





436,336 
> 774 
ded 
39.74? 

954.825 

961.752 
1,518 
& OO 





2.347.034 
2.728, 596 
347,634 


Tota/. 
961,492 
396.341 
79,739 
2.495 
917.065 
298,782 
1.406 
106 
3,303 
960.643 





226 5,872 
165,458 156,226 2,227,844 


120,348 134,476 


15.110 !1.750 


1,858,261 
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GROWTH. 
Pals. Rales. 
Total crop of 1823-4, - HO9, 158 ' Total crop of 1826-7, - 1,422,930 
“6 “ 1824-5 : - 569.2 ‘ 6s 1837-8, - - J,801.497 
“ 6 }825-6, - 720,027 ” - 1838-9, - 1,360,532 
“ “ ]826-7, - - 957 281 “6 se 1839-40, - © 2,177 &35 
«“ 6% = «4827-8, 3 NAOT = ,64,945 
«“ “c © « 14; «6 sé 1841 2, - - 1.083.574 
“ « 6 51 66 ‘: 1812 3, . 2 37%.875 
«“ “cc * * 1.03%, 4 se if 1843 4, _ @ © ( 1g 
“ “< « 987.477 66 és }844 5, - 2.324.503 
“ « ~ 6 T7TO4B8} RG. ee 2.100.587 
“ “ ° } 24 4 ss 66 146-7, - )778,¢51 
« “ ° © 274.328 “ 6é 847 8, © 2.347,634 
“ “ - 1.560725; at 1815-9, : 2,728,096 
CONSUMPTION 
Total crop of the United States, as above Stated, - - bales 2.728.596 
Add stoc ks on hand Sep. 1, 18-48; southern ports, 113,473; northern, 57,997 171,458 
Makes a supply of " . - - - - - - 2,900,064 
Deduct export to foreign ports, - - 2,227,844 
Less foreign inelnded, - - - - 1,122 
Stock on hand Sep. i, 1849, southern ports, 72,468 ; ——?2.2? 122 
northern, 85,285 - - - - ° - - ° os 
Burnt at Charleston and Mobile, - - - - - - 550 
9.989 N95 
Taken for home use, - _ + © -& : 915,009 


QUANTITY CONSUMED BY, AND IN HANDS GF, MANUFACTURERS. 





7818-9, - ~ - - - balea 515.0 9:1536-7, . . - - - bales 222 540 
1847-3, > = © © © © #31.772)1835-6, . 2. © * =) >a 
1£46-7, - - - - - - $27 967 1534-5, - - - : - - 216.888 
1815-6, - - - - - - 17 1833-4, - - - - - - 196 413 
1544-5, - - - . - - ? ] ’ - - - - - - : 
1843-4, - - - - - - 346,744 1°31-2, - - - - - - I] seo 
1842-3, - - - - - - 325 129/1830-1. - - - - - - 182143 
1S;i-2, - - - - - - 7 S50 182h-30, - - - - - © 126 512 
Wé0el, <- © © = = @ 2972 8-9, © 2+ © 2© © © 18883 
1839-40, - - - - - - 2 94/1827 B, - - - - - = 120.693 
1833-9, - - © =| + © 26 ISl6-7y = ell 89,616 
1837-8, - = = 2 © = 246,06 


In our last annual statement, the estimate ¢ ‘f cotton taken vr consumpti ion for 
the year ending September 1], iS, in the States south and west of Virginia, was 


proba ibly below the mark. The followi: 


nearly correct The > numb 
increasing. 


The following est 
the south, of the quantity so consu 





r for the past year is aioe ed to be very 
ills has increased since that time. and is still 
e is from a judicious and careful observer at 
1,and not included in the receipts. Thus, in— 


North Carolinay.....ceseeeesees bales 20.0! ONi0,.. cccccrccccccocscccccccs DOLES 9,000 
Sonth Caroliia,..... ecececes ccocce 86 15 (00! Pittsburg, Wheeling, ete..c.c.. 12 6@ 
GSeurzitsccccccces Ceeccoroececeee “é ).5°0! Missourty Iludianay Ilinois, etcey 9 000 
Al Ded. coccccsccccccccccccsecces “ 7.C00 _— —-- 
Tenneseee,..... eben stees soncee  « 12 0.0, Total, *o September 1, 1£49,.... 110 000 
Ken. uckyy.-cccccsccccsseeccces oo 5,000| Same time, 1B18,...+-.eceseseee 73,000 


Virginia manufactures more than 20,000 bales, and obtains a portion of it by importations 


from the southern and norihern ports. 


EEE 


To which should bo added the quartity b»rnt Inthe interior, and that lost on its way to 
market; these. added to the crop as given above, received at the shipping ports. will show 
very nearly the amount saised in the United States the past season—sa), in round numbers, 
2.4 ',000 ba'es. 

If these figures be under or overrated, we request of gentlemen interested in the cotton 
mauvfecture in the several States named above, ur of any othe:s well informed onthe sub- 
ject. to furnish us more corret ones. 

‘lhe quantity of new cotton received at the shipping potts up to the Ist inst., amounted 
to abou' 76 bales, egainst about 3.000 bales last year. 

The shipments given in the ebove statement from Texas, are those by sea only; acorsid- 
erubie portion of the crep of t! at State finds its way to market via ied river, and is inckuded 
ap the receipts at New Oricaus.—W Y. Commercial List, 














CHOLERA 


Desiring to preserve th 


} 


Miscelluneous. 
LLEANEOUS. 
IN SAINT LOUIS IN 1849. 


et é : ; 
e privcipal facts relating to the epidemic 


poe 
rs 
4 
~~ 
fuanad 
2 


‘ 


which prevailed in St. Louis for several months of the present year, 


we requested some of our 


furnish us with an article, 


oyinion would be ; 
Waited in vain for a com 
the year, we are »nwilli 
wil 

The C} era made its ay 


the present year; and alth 


hout notice in our j 


the community at large, unt 


oceasionally occured during 


The follow r table, fur 
number of weekly interme 
first of October. 





FOR THE WEEK ENDING. 

J nuary, R, am - 
“ce Jd, - - 
ii4 9° 

ak, . - 
“c oY a 
ay - 
February F 
ALUGI Vs ws ad - 
‘ }2, - - 
ac } 
19, ° . 
ce 26, © - 
t ot 

March, . - 
ae é os 
ac ) - - 

al), 
« 26, Pa é 

April, & «>» « 
6 9, - - 
“ 16, ° - 
6c 23, - . 
“é 30, - - 


May,  B - - 


« . 9 

al, - - 
“ce Ox 

y+. - - 


June, 4, ° ‘ 
‘. 


“ 18, = - 


“ OF 


oJ - - 
July, » ie - - 
t g e “ 
9, 
“ 16, ° . 
“ ye - . 


«“ 30, és -. 
August, 6, - ‘ 

iT) 

“ 20, ° © 

“ 27 - - 


September, 
of 


o 
ae 21, - = 
October, 1, . - 


Total interments, - - 


medical friends, after its disappearance, to 


embodying such observations as in their 
ecially, to our ow ( 1Z ns. But havil r 
nication on the su ( until the close otf 
r to permit an event so imp rlant, to pass 
! 

earance in St. Lou early in January, of 
1 no serious ; prehensi was felt by 
1! about the first of May, sp radic cases 
the winter and spring 


nished by the City Register, shows the 


nts from the first week in January to the 


TOTAL. DEATHS BY €!I1OLERA, 
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TOLLE RA, 
PDN 
ORG 
227 
139 

14 

166 


LPETULATICR. 

In five first named cemeteries ot different natio 
and Protestant denominati 

In the German Protestant 
in three Catholic 
in City Cemetery, 
in the Hebrev 
tal - - 7.063 


mn 
OLal, 
We) 


The greatest number of interments was onthe 10th July. Tota 


cholera, 149 
The mortality from other 
that of ordinary seasons. It is proper to 


hell 


diseases during the prevalence of the 


Corey was about double 
notice the important fact that, although there was no considerable 


tiial 
disteiet exempt from the yet those neighborhoods which are 
| g ich are 


> aisease, 
known to be most unhealthy, at other times, suffered most severely. 
Around Chouteau’s Pond, and in the newly settled district in the 


i, and 
neigborhood of Biddle street, where there were m: any sinks, holdine 
. rr’ . ° 5 
water. the disease was most fatal. These are such localities as an 
Com- 


observing stranger would unhesitatingly pronounce unhealthy. 
pared to other portions, there were but few deaths in that part of the 
city where the streets are paved. Stagnant water, mudy streets, and 


earth recently removed by excavation, &c., seem to have attracte 
o CC 


the epidemic in its worst form. 
The mortality among the foreigners was much greater than that 
among the citizens of American birth: perhaps in proportion of four 


to one. At the coal mines, about five miles south-west from St. 


Louis, the disease was quite as fatal as in the city. 

During the prevalence of the epidemic the wind gener rally prevailed 
from east to south-east. Rains were frequent—there was much 
cloudy weather, and the temperature, perhaps, rather below that of 


average seasons. It was observed that afew days of hot sun after 


copious rains increased the disease. 
We have stated these facts as the result of our own observations. 


and venture to express the opinion that, notwithstanding the cause of 
Cholera remains a mystery, yet, in many respects, it is obedientjo the 
laws that control other diseases ; and that in ne it may be avoided 
by th exercise o!f prudence, guided by a reasonable knowledge of 


physical laws. 





